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The Talisman 
By Aldis Dunbar 


HABIT’S bond thy soul retains ? 
Up, then! Time for waking ! 
Here’s a word will rive the chains,— 
Force his bars to breaking: * 
While an hour of life remains, 
Life is in the making ! 
Erie, Pa, 


Who Sets the Limits ? 


Our blessings depend more upon our willingness 
to receive them than upon God's wil!:ngness to be- 
stow them. We may be sure that he would always 
like to do more for us than we are willing to let him. 
When our Lord's disciples asked him whether the 
time had come for the restoring of the kingdom, he 
might have answered, perhaps, that the restoring of 
the kingdom would occur just as soon as mankind 
made that possible. Every time one turns lovingly 
to the Father he finds a greater blessing awaiting him 
than he had anticipated. Those for whom God does 
most are those who let God do most. He has differ- 
ent blessings for his different children, but it is never 
God's favoritism that determines the measure of his 
bestowal ; his children alone set the limits. Why 
not yield fully to-day to the enriching power of his 


control ? 
= 
The Ingratitude of Sin 


No man sins against himself only. It is one of 
the Devil's most subtle persuasions, that certain sins 
have to do only with oneself, and that one surely has 
the right to do what he pleases with himself. Both 
of those arguments are lies. We are not our own ; 
we have been bought with a price. And that price 
beyond reckoning was paid in order that we might be 
freed from sin and better serveGod and man. Every 
sin interferes with that service. If railroad compa- 
nies insist that their employees shall abstain from 





certain sins in order to render better service to the 
public and the company, has not the Creator a claim 
upon our uninjured, sin-free service? But even 
stronger, in its appeal to manhood, is the claim upon 
our gratitude. There is no likeness here between the 
relation of corporation and employee, and the relation 
of God and his children. God's love broke all bounds 
of reason and logic when it offered the life of his Son 
as release for our sins... Every deliberate sin of 
ours is a repudiation of that pleading, self-sacrificing 
love of Father and Son. For our sakes the Saviour 
sacrificed himself, that we might be freed from sin. 
He has done all that he could, and is waiting for us. 
And the Devil tells us that sin is an affair that con- 
cerns only ourselves ! 
Xx 


Our Dogs’ Message 

God's attributes do not seem to be confined to 
the human race, Whether or not animals are im- 
mortal, there is one animal that shows forth an 
immortal quality quite as truly as do most men. 
Maeterlinck believes that the dog is the only animal 
that is man’s friend. However that may be, certain 
it is that many a man has had reason to be grateful 
for the self-sacrificing, outpouring love of his dog- 
friend, and has learned lessons in love from his dog. 
The dog seems to have the power of effacing self and 
self-interest in utter devotion to his master and his 
master’s interests to a degree that thinks nothing of 
the laying down of life. And willingness to lay down 
life for a friend is Christ's test of absolute love. We 
do not need to understand or explain how this can be, 


The Mystery 


EOPLE are greatly taken nowadays with the sweet 
reasonableness of the gospel. The pulpit is 
asked for practical sermons that come home to 

us with simple ethical demands that every conscience 
can approve. It is often said that the appeal of 
Christianity is so simple that no intelligent man need 
feel any difficulty in becoming a Christian. 

But we must not forget that there is a mvstery in 
salvation. To be a Christian is not to accept a series 
of propositions, nor is it to unite with an organization 
whose aims and principles approve themselves. I is 
not even to be willing to accept the leadership of 
Jesus, the great Teacher. The heart and essence of 
Christianity is expressed in the word of Paul, ‘‘ Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved.’’ 
And to many that is a hard saying. 

In truth the mystery of Christianity is in Jesus him- 


self. Who is he? To be sure, every one knows 
him. His story has been told around the world. In 
its main outlines every one believes it. There has 


lately been republished that curious compilation by 
Thomas Jefferson of the story of Jesus, from which 
the miraculous element is entirely eliminated. But 
the Person whom the world knows so well is still 
there, even in that mutilated gospel, It is the same 
Jesus. Every one knows him. 

Yet no one has ever explained Jesus. He remains 
the most wonderful fact of human history. He was a 
man, of course. His fellow-townsmen and his nearest 
friends never doubted that. There was nothing 
strange, bizarre, preternatural about him. He called 
a little child to him one day, and took him in his 
arms, and the little fellow was not afraid. Jesus was 
the same as we, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 
eating and drinking, needing rest and sleep, craving 
sympathy and kindness, hurt by blows, indifference, 
and hate. And yet he was different from all of us. 
Not less a man, but surpassingly wonderful. 

How could he have been so holy? It was not only 


in an animal that apparently lacks any consciousness 
of God or spiritual things. But we may gratefully 
accept it as another evidence of the Father's will so 
to surround us with love that we ourselves shall learn 
to love unselfishly, and through love to come ever 
closer to Him who is love. 


x 
Week-day Living 


Week-day conduct, rather than Sunday cond .ct, 
is the test of a man. No one is quite normal on 
Sunday. Some are outwardly better on that day, 
some are outwardly worse. Many a teacher of ‘the 
worst boy in Sunday-school’’ has been amazed, upon 
coming to know him in his home through the week, 
at the evidences of manly character and unselfishness 
that cropped out when the boy was off his guard. To 
be on guard for Sunday behavior with the ‘‘ bad 
boy"’ is to live up to the reputation wrongly given 
him by his elders. On the other hand, some Sunday- 
school pupils have been equally surprised to find that 
their teachers’ ordinary, every-day life between Sun- 
days is not of quite so high a standard as the Sunday 
conduct and teaching would indicate. In either case, 
Sunday is apt to be a day of dress parade, as it were. 
This is not the fault of the day, but of us mortals. 
The Sabbath’s true purpose is fulfilled when ou vest 
is strengthened and uplifted on that day, so that the 
average of week-day and Sunday alike is raised. But 
as six-sevenths of our time is week-days, so six-sevenths 
of our real character is likely to be indicated by our 
week-day living. 


of Salvation 


that he did not sin, but he vanquished sin so splen- 
didly. It is actually recorded, after the first tempta- 
tion, that the temptation was completed and the 
Devil departed from him for a season. His victory 
was so thorough that the temptation ceased of neces- 
sity. He came forth with his head above the fogs 
and clouds. Temptations returned, but never took 
him unawares. He grappled, battled, conquered, 
and came forth scatheless. 

More than that, he was so marvelously joyful in 
goodness. It was not painful for Jesus to do his duty. 
He achieved the extreme moral victory of the enjoy- 
ment of goodness. With that joy with which a man 
meets a stroke of fortune Jesus discovered a new op- 
portunity to do good or to be a blessing. In the 
beautiful story of his interview with the woman of 
Samaria it is apparent that he forgot fatigue, hunger, 
thirst, in the opportunity of winning back to goodness 
a woman who had sinned. And with a fine gtow of 
joy he tells his disciples that his meat is to do the will 
of Him that sent him. 

If Jesus is altogether wonderful among men for his 
goodness, he is even more so for his absolute cer- 
tainty of God. The first words recorded of him speak 
of his boyish knowledge of his heavenly Father. He 
ever tells men what the Father will do for them, and 
how he will answer their prayers. He speaks always 
of God as one speaks of a great friend with whom 
one enjoys intimate acquaintance, and for whom one 
feels competent to speak, Jesus does not philoso- 
phize about God, nor prove his existence and attri- 
butes. He does not even employ the magnificent 
arguments of the prophets. Jesus simply knows 
God, and speaks out of an abundant, certain con- 
fidence of his Father. 

And Jesus is no less unique in his relation to man- 
kind. Many have felt that they had a mission to 
teach or to help others. But Jesus, knowing the 
needs, weakness, foolishness, failure, ignorance of 
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men, conceives himself commissioned to help them, 
and feels himself able to be the needed blessing of 
the world. He tells men and women that they are 
forgiven. -He bids them come to him to find rest. 
He offers himself as the Saviour of the world. 

And this wonderful confidence lasts even to his 
death, Nay, he even believed that his death should 
be the means of blessing. With an optimism sub- 
lime, he is sure of the victory,—‘‘ Be of good cheer ; 
1 have overcome the world.’’ 

Who was this man, so holy, so confident of God, so 
expectant of blessing for humanity, so sure that death 
was the path to victory? It isa great mystery. The- 
ology has its profound explanations. But to the 
ordinary man, who will be honest enough to make 
himself acquainted with the Jesus of the Gospels, two 
most significant facts appear. 

He will see, first of all, the difference between him- 
self and Jesus. No man ever makes the common, 
stupid excuses about not being very bad, of being as 
good as his neighbors, when he knows Jesus. He 
has the desolating sense of unfitness and condemna- 
tion. He knows in his own soul the judgment of the 
Eternal againstsin. As knowledge condemns ignorance, 
skill condemns clumsiness, beauty condemns ugliness, 
so Jesus condemns, by his own personal life, everything 


in man that is not high, holy, pure, humble before . 


God, brotherly toward man. No one thinks easily of 
sin, or of the moral life, in the presence of Jesus. 
And yet, while the goodness of Jesus condemns, 
his gracious words and sympathy speak forgiveness 
and comfort. And thus the second fact from the 
knowledge of Jesus becomes apparent,—namely, that 
we know God in him. There could not be Jesus un- 
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less there were God. .No one can be sure of Jesus 
and doubtful of God. There could not be Jesus un- 
less there were a God of love and gooaness, who saves 
men, forgiving sinners, cheering the despondent, up- 
lifting the fallen, strengthening the-weak. Thinking 
of the blessedness of Jesus, we think of God. Jesus 
and God are never thereafter separated in our thought. 
God, the unknowable, invisible, is known and seen. 
We understand how God feels toward us. God in 
Christ has given himself to us. And we trust him. 

So the key-word has inevitably slipped out—trust. 
To believe in the Lord Jesus is to trust him, putting 
confidence in his ability to bless, and believing that 
God is what he is. So Matthew trusts Jesus, and 
leaves his bad business to follow Jesus, and becomes 
a son of God, an apostle, an immortal. Sinners have 
trusted that Jesus could lift them out of their sins, 
and in him have found courage and newness of life. 
The hopeless have put their confidence in him, and 
found the God of hope. The man who trusts Jesus 
has admitted God into the rulership of his life, and 
there has been a new birth, a salvation. 

Of course salvation is a mystery. The power of 
personality is always a mystery. There are wedding 
days, and who can tell howa man and a maiden have 
come to trust each other, and to find a new life in 
each other's love? There are commencement days, 
and who can tell how a boy who went into school 
rough and careless has come to believe in his teacher, 
aud is graduating a scholar with great ambitions and 
high resolves? Deeper, far deeper, lies the mystery 
of that supreme personality, the Son of man, who just 
by what he is wins us to repentance, to holiness, to 
God, and saves us by giving us himself. 
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Is Resistance Ever Christian ? 

There is little hope of understanding or profiting 
by the brute uutess we get beneath the surface literal- 
ness of what it says to the root principles of what it 
means. Over and over again there is flat contradic- 
tion between the literal words of two different Bible 
statements ; but there is never any contradiction be- 
tween the teachings and truths and principles set 
forth in the Bible. Even Christ's own words cannot 
always be reconciled from their surface or literal 
sense alone. ‘‘Neither doth the Father judge any 
man, but he hath given all judgment unto the Son,"’ 
said our Lord ; yet at another time he said, ‘‘ 1 came 
not to judge the world, but to save the world.’’ 
Again, Christ says, ‘‘as I hear, I judge’’; and later, 
‘‘if any man hear my sayings, and keep them not, 
I judge him not."’ There is no confusion here to 
one who has learned what Christ's mission and char- 
acter are ; but there is confusion if the literal mean- 
ings of the words alone are followed. A recognition 
of this general truth should help an earnest Christian 
lawyer and old subscriber who writes from New York 
state : 

Your editorial of May 20, on ‘‘ The Two Golden Rules," 
touches me at this time, when the question is being pressed 
home whether a man can follow my profession and still be a 
disciple of Jesus, whose law is, *‘ If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments."" A lawyer brings suit for ordinary debts, to 
maintain legal rights, etc. Doesn't he, as well as the Chris- 
tian plaintiff, deliberately disobey Christ just as much as 
another man who steals? Jesus laid down his doctrine of 
non-resistance, and, that we might have no excuse for mis- 
understanding him, he illustrated it with the simplest exam- 
ples, which, as you say, ‘‘are pitilessly plain."' Do we not 
explain away such of his commands as fail to suit us? Char- 
lemagné did, and killed pagans to make others Christians. 
When once a person starts that line of reasouing, he can pur- 
sue it to justify almost any course of action, or even crime. 
What right have we to explain away and nullify Christ's com- 
mands, and assert that he didn’t mean what he said. and what 
he illustrated so clearly, and with such pitiless plainness? It 
seems to me that the last part of your editorial is an effort to 
show that Jesus meant what he ‘said sometimes, and didn't 
mean what he said at other times, especially when our ways 
are interfered with. Others besides myself would be glad of 
any further light which you can throw on this subject. 

The trouble lies in the attempt to apply Christ's 
principles of life as though they were ru/es of life. 
When Jesus said, ‘‘ Whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also,"" he was 
illustrating a principle, not establishing a rule. The 
principle was, that mere protection of self-interests 
for the sake of self is unworthy of Christ's followers. 
But the suppression of murder or robbery in a com- 
munity, and the protection, not of self-interests as 
such, but of the lives and property of others, may call 
for’ action very different from turning the other cheek, 
in order to control lawlessness and safeguard those 


who are divinely committed to our care. Love and 
service are root principles in all of Christ's teachings. 
When Christ drove the traders out from the temple 
there was no less love in his heart toward them than 
there was toward the soldiers in Gethsemane whom 
he would not permit Peter to resist. His action in 
both cases was governed by the principle ‘love your 
enemies." A lawyer may spend his life in self- 
sacrificing devotion to the best interests of others and 
just as truly follow Christ's principles in his practise, 
as does the Christian physician or minister. Jesus 
meant what he meant, always ; and his principles of 
conduct are unchanging ; but the application of those 
principles will vary as constantly in the lives of his 
followers as it did in the life of our Lord. 


sx 


Why a Resurrection of the Body ? 


We cannot grasp God's reasons for all that he 
does or promises to do for us. To recognize this 
once for all may save us from a good deal of unneces- 
sary worry and questioning. But we may sometimes 
have glimpses of what is back of God's loving plans. 
Here, for example, is a question asked by a Connecti- 
cut reader which, on the face of it, cannot be an- 
swered by any one in the body, though there are 
certain revealed truths that throw light on the query. 

In discussing the resurrection the question was raised, ‘‘ Wh 
should there be a resurrection of the body ?"' The ground of 
the question was that the body without soul or spirit is but an 
animal, and as such is not amenable to the law of sin or the 
results of spiritual action. The whole realm of conflict be- 
tween good and evil is in the spiritual world, and the reward 
and punishment pertains to the spiritual, and not to the phys- 
ical. What, then, seems to be the divine design and purpose 
in the resurrection of the body, which was not denied or ques- 
tioned by the inquirer? 

‘*Know ye not that your bodies are members of 
Christ?’’ ‘* Know ye not that your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit. . . ? for ye were bought with a 
price : glorify God therefore in your body.*" How, 
then, can one say that that which has been the sanc- 
tuary of God’s Spirit, ransomed by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, and the instrument of His glory, is ‘‘ but an 
animal,"’ and ‘‘ not amenable to the results of spiritual 
action’'? There were Christians in Paul's day who 
were mistakenly rating the body lightly, and to them 
Paul wrote : ‘‘the body is. . . for the Lord ; and the 
Lord for the body : and God both raised the Lord, 
and will raise up us through his power.’’ Jesus him- 
self lived here in an earthly body, but that that body 
was something of more importance than a mere ani- 
mai body was continually shown by his teachings. 
** Destroy this temple,’’ he said to his enemies, ‘‘ and 
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in three days I will raise it up. ... But he spake of 
the temple of his body.’’. The spiritual glorification 
of their bodies is something that Christ's followers 
are definitely to expect. ‘If the Spirit of hit that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in, you, he 

. Shall give life also to your mortal bodies through 
his Spirit that dwelleth in you. . . . For we know that 
the whole creation groaneth and ‘travaileth in pain 
together until now. And not only so, but ourselves 
also, who have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.’’ And 
again : ‘‘For our citizenship is in heaven ; whence 
also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : 
who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be conformed to the body of his glory, 
according to the working whereby he is able even to 
subject all things unto himself."’ 

If one asks, how can this be? Paul was inspired to 
answer that as best he could in limited, finite, human 
language, and he did se in the fifteenth chapter of his 
First Letter to the Corinthians (verses 35-58). What 
seems to be the Divine design and purpose in thus 
resurrecting the body? asks the Connecticut reader. 
Perhaps it is in order to restore to the image of God 
the body which was made in that image, but which 
was marred and corrupted by sin. By man—not by 
God—came death ; by the Divine Son of Man came 
the resurrection of the dead. The sin-marred body is 
‘**sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : it 
is sown in dishonor ; it is raised in glory : it is sown 
in weakness ; it is raised in power : it is sown a natural 
body ; it is raised a spiritual body. ... And as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. . . . But when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall come 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory."". Thank God that he has given us this 
revelation of his purpose in the resurrection of the 


body ! 
x 
Your Opinion Wanted 


Readers of The Sunday School Times have re- 
peatedly shown their willingness to help the Editor 
and the Publisher of this paper by an expression of 
their views when called for. Here is a question of 
business method upon which readers are now invited 
to express themselves freely. 

Do you, or do you not, like to clip from the adver- 
tising pages of the Times blanks or coupons to be 
used in responding to offers made by The Sunday 
School Times Co. or other advertisers? Are such 
blanks a convenience or a bother to you in answering 
advertisemerts? Please express yourself freely. If 
the method appeals favorably to Times readers, the 
Publisher would make use of it frequently as a con- 
venience to those who wish to respond to offers or 
requests made in the paper; if not, then ordinarily 
an answer to such offers would be sought without this 
means. In writing on this question, letters may be 
addressed to ‘‘ Publisher of The Sunday School Times, 
1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.’’ 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 





PHILADELPHIA.— What is the best way to secure the study 
of the catechism in the Sunday-school ?—A. A. 

Make it a regular feature of the general exercises of the 
school, and call for one question a Sunday at least. 





HOLLY, MICH.—Will you please tell me where I may pro- 
cure one of the American Revised Version Bibles that by a 
teacher's self-pronouncing Bible, and the prices ?—A. E. H. 

Send to Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York Aa for 
their illustrated catalog. They issue the American Stand- 
ard Revised Bible in over one hundred styles. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Will you send me the address of any 
place where I can get printed diplomas suitable to use for 
children going from the primary into the general Sunday- 
school ?—J. F. D. 

Your own denominational 
issues this sort of diploma. 
of any first-class supply house. 


ublishing house, no doubt, 
if it does not, it may be had 





PHILADELPHIA.—What can be done to keep girls about 
sixteen in the Sunday-school ?—J. G. 

The solution of this problem lies with the superintendent 
of the school and the teacher of that particular class rather 
than with the girls themselves. The school should be 
strictly first-class in every way. The teacher should be 
one who actually teaches, and gives the girls something 
worth coming for. I do not know of any other way. 


( Continued on page 365, third column) 
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Evangelizing the New York Dairymen 


The Home Department of the Carthage, New York, Con- 
gregational Sunday-school was organized in 1894, about 
forty joining the first year. The school was a village Sun- 
day-school. Its superintendent, being a farmer, lived six 
miles out in the country. He became interested in his neigh- 
boring farmers, few of whom attended church regularly. 
Finding many, especially mothers and their children, glad to 
study the lesson, he commenced furnishing them with lesson- 
helps, carrying a supply with him when away from home on 
business, and using them as opportunity occurred. 

One neighbor would ask for helps from another until in 
a few years the membership reached two hundred. These 
were scattered over a large territory, some living sixteen 
miles from the church. The helps were furnished to all 
who desired them regardless of denominational preferences, 
and they were urged, if possible, to attend some near-by 
Sunday-school.. Roman Catholic families, when found, 
were greeted as. Christian brethren, and offered the helps 
if they would study them. A goodly number were found 
ready to receive and use them, especially picture-cards for 
the children. 

All classes have been reached. This fact was brought 
forcibly to the mind of the superintendent when visiting a 
family of eight living in a log cabin on the pine barrens, 
where a twelve-year-old boy, the only one able to read, 
promised to teach the others. The next call was at a sub- 
stantial stone farm-house, where he gave the helps to the 
wife of an ex-assemblyman and to her granddaughter, 
whose father was a principal in a high-school. All seemed 
equally glad to receive the helps. Families have been 
reached that have not been to church for years, and chil- 
dren of twelve years of age were found who had never been 
in Sunday-school. A number of adults were discovered who 
could not read, and these were given the picture-cards and 
large pictures from our picture-roll, In some instances, 
they have purchased frames for these and hung them up in 
their homes. We have found that a good way to dispose 
of our old pictures and papers from our Sunday-school is 
to scatter them in our Home Department, with the books 
they re¢éive fromthe library. : 

One Christian, lady, -who'was unable to atténd church, 
and whojoited ‘our Home Department the first year, be-. 
came: interested in the=chjldren of several families in her 
neighborhood, and asked for helps for them. When giving 
them out, she explained that they were to be studied at home. 
Much to her surprise, they came the next Sunday, dressed 
in their best, for her to hear their lessons, After that they 
came regularly all summer. 

In the spring of 1902, the former Sunday-school super- 
intendent, now Home Department superintendent, helped 
to organize, chiefly from the Home Department, a Sun- 
day-school in a school district two miles from his home 
and seven miles from the church school. About the same 
time, some members of our Home Department organized 
a school in an adjoining district, 

This second school, after a successful summer, adjourned 
for the winter and failed to reorganize. The first school 
has missed but one session in nearly three years, meeting 
in summer at a schoolhouse, and in winter at the home of 
the superintendent. 

A mid-week service for prayer, and the preparatory 
study of the lesson, has been kept up. The young people 
have been encouraged to come to this service and = a 
half hour at its close in singing. Quite a number of prom- 
ising young men have in these meetings acknowledged 
Christ as their Saviour and promised allegiance to him. It 
seems to us that the most practical way to reach the fami- 
lies of the busy dairy farmers who are not interested enough 
to hurry their milking, or return from factory or station, or 
give up their Sunday visiting and drive to church, is through 
the Visitor in the Home Department.—S. W. Merrill, 
Superintendent Home Department Congregational Church, 
Carthage, New York, * 


Sending a Greeting to the New Member 


The superintendent of one Home Department in Phila- 
delphia, finding it impossible always to call on the new 
membérs immediately after they join the Department, sends 
each a personal autograph letter, with their membership 
card, which has been filled out and signed by the pastor of 
the church and herself. 

She then follows this up with a call at her earliest possi- 
ble convenience. But in case there should be a necessary 
delay before the call could be made, the letter assures them 
of a cordial welcome into the Department, and its kindly 
interest. 

The members of this same Home Department volun- 
tarily give ten cents each quarter to what they call the 
‘* flower fund.’’ This is used to buy flowers for any sick 
member that may be reported. 

Of course, in case there should be an epidemic or much 
illness at one time, this amount would not provide a very 
large bouquet for many. But ordinarily it suffices to pro- 


vide a suitable bunch of flowers for the Visitor or superin- 
tendent to carry to the sick one, which is always received 


with much pleasure, as it assures them that they are re- 
membered. , 

A little card with ‘‘ Greetings from the Home Depart- 
ment of [name of church] ’’ printed on one side, and room 
on the other side for the one who carries it to write a com- 
forting verse of Scripture, is attached to the flowers.— 
Ella Louise Hackett, Philadelphia. 


4 
The Department as a Soul-Winner 


For years he had been about as careless as the worst. 
The demon of drink had gained possession of him, and had 
left its baneful influence upon both body and soul. Broken 
down in health, and with no prospects for the future, he 
had settled with his wife on the outskirts of the city. I 
shall never forget my first visit to him, All thought of the 
spiritual was seemingly most disagreeable to him. He re- 
sented all efforts to help him to a better life. His wife, 
however, was totally different,—a deeply sensitive and 
spiritua] soul. Owing to her age and the distance she lived 
from the church, she was not able to attend the regular 
services, but was delighted to become a member of the 
Home Department, and found much comfort in the study 
of God’s Word with the help of the quarterly. 

It was not a great while after she joined the Home De- 
partment that I began to notice a change in her husband. 
He was not so averse to a discussion of religious subjects. 
On one or two occasions I noticed that he even introduced 
such subjects. At the time I did not know the secret rea- 
son for this, but later I found that he had been reading 
his wife’s quarterlies, and had become deeply interested in 
what he read. 

A short time afterwards, he became very ill,—an illness 
from which he never recovered. Before his death, how- 
ever, I had the satisfaction of seeing him give his heart to 
his Saviour, and while it was due to the working of God’s 
Holy Spirit, I feel that one of the means which he used— 
and not the least—was the Home Department.— Zhe Rev. 
R. A. Hilts, Halifax, N. S. 


Putting New Life into a Department 


The last quarterly report made by the superintendent of 
a Home Department in Philadelphia shows what may be 
accomplished by intelligent, persistent effort. At the be- 
ginning of the quarter there were 180 members on the roll. 
During the quarter 63 new members were secured, and 3 
members of the department dropped out. This. left the 
membership 240. This is truly marvelous when it is re- 
membered that two years ago the department was dragging 
out a dying existence with a membership of a little more than 
nothing. Of the members of the department 212 studied 
every lesson of the quarter, and 25 others studied some of 
the lessons. The amount contributed during the quarter 
was $65, which was turned into the treasury of the school. 
There is no secret concerning the success of this work, It 
is due to two strongly marked characteristics of the super- 
intendent of the department,—tact and energy. In Oc- 
tober, 1903, the department, which was rapidly approaching 
dissolution, was revived, and a reorganization was effected. 
The results of less than two years of effort are indicated in 
the report just given. What has been done may be done 
again.— Zhe Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph. D., Philadelphia, 


+ 
Cheer for a Mother 


It was a very narrow alley into which the Home De- 
partment Visitor hurried. It was a very humble home 
before which she stood for admittance. 

** Is this not where Mrs. B lives ?’’ she asked. 

**Yes. So you’ve come at last! I’ve looked so long 
for some one from the Sunday-school, but no one seems to 
care for us. It seems as though everybody else gets visited 
but me.’’ 

The Visitor, somewhat abashed, hastened to say, “It is 
too bad. I should have been to see you long ago, I know, 
but really I supposed some one was looking after you.’’ 

** No, not a single person,’’ and something like a tear 
glistened in her eyes as she hastened to seat her visitor in 
the little pen of a kitchen, already pre-empted by three 
sturdy boys. 

And then came the story of the “‘ fight for existence,’’ — 
the toiling husband away from home, only once a week 
able to be with his little family for a short time, the hourly 
duties so crowding one upon the other that they were 
growing too heavy to be borne alone. 

**Oh!”’ she sobbed, ‘‘I am so lonesome. I cannot 
take right care of mychildren. My little boys are learning 
to be bad, and there is no help.’’ 

*“* Ah! but there is help,’’ said the Visitor. ‘*I am so 
glad I came. God has sent me to tell you good news. 
Ever so many mothers, just like you, have joined our band, 
and every day we read a few verses in this book,—taking a 
quarterly from her bag,—and we find how good God is, 








how he will be with us in lonely hours, and how, when we 
pray, he will help us with our children, Let me put baby’s 
name on the Cradle Roll, and every little while some one 
will pray for him, and ask the heavenly Father to help you 
take care of your home.’’ 

Her sad face brightened, and when, after a little heart- 
talk, the Visitor departed, a prayer of thankfulness for the 
Home Department welled up in her heart. 


* ” * ” me 


Would you like to meet that mother? Come to one of 
our meetings and look upon her cheerful face as she 
“ — awhile away from babies and from care ’’ to sip 
our ee, enjoy the music, and have the only “‘ recrea- 
tion ’’ that falls to her lonely lot.—LZifizabeth B. Day, 
Philadelphia. - 


Mrs. Stebbins’ Question Box 


Do the offerings of the Home Department, as a practical 
matter, usually pay the expenses of the supplies ? 

They most certainly do. A well-managed Home De- 
partment is usually the most flourishing department, finan- 
cially, of the entire school. If the members know definitely 
where their money is going, and can be interested in the 
object, the gifts are much larger than the gifts of the 
average pupil in the main school, It is the exception to 
find a Home Department that is not self-supporting. 

What rules should govern the messenger boys? 

They must be members of the Sunday-school. They 
must at all times render prompt obedience to their leader. 
They must be clean,—not use tobacco in, any form, or pro- 
fane or indecent language, nor indulge in alcoholic drinks, 
or in impure thoughts or deeds, They must faithfully per- 
form all the duties committed to them. They must attend 
all the Messenger meetings, and be prompt with their re- 
ports, They must at all times remember that they are 
Messengers of the King. 





Freeport, ixv.—wit! you send me, if it is within your 
province, samples of application cards, report envelopes, Visi- 
tors’ report blanks, for Home Department work? I am trying 
to keep up a home circle contingent in our adult Bible class, 
and could perhaps better use some of the material mentioned. 
—A. S. B. 

I have written to the several denominational publishing 
houses, and asked them to send to you a sample packet of 
their Home Department requisites, I am sure that you will 
find that this plan of ‘securing the closest co.soperation of 
the home contingents will be most satisfactory. 





How many Home Departments are there in existence ? 
And have many been abandoned ? 

There are about ten thousand Home Departments in 
North America. We have no means of knowing just how 
many have been discontinued, but we know that the per- 
centage is small. Not more than five percent. Whenever 
the Department is discontinued, it generally means that 
the Christian people of the churches are too much engrossed 
with their own affairs to give to the Lord the time neces- 
sary to carry the cheer of the Sunday-school and church 
fellowship to those who are debarred from it, and not be- 
eause the members themselves do not care for it. 

WHEELING, W.. VA.—I especially desire instructions for 
boys’ messenger work. I also want to organize a Home De- 
partment in our Sunday-school. I see a great field for that 
work, our church being the only Protestant one in the first 
ward with a population of 5,500 people. —W. A. W. 

Carefully note the things that you want your boys to do. 
With these well in mind, call your boys’ classes, ranging 
in age from ten to sixteen years, together, and tell them of 
the work that you have that they can do for the Sunday- 
school. Be very definite if you would win their co-opera- 
tion. For instance, they can do this for the Home Depart- 
ment: Carry the calendar, library books, and other 
literature to the members each Sunday afternoon. During 
the week they can serve as errand boys, seek out new 
members for the Home Department, aid in the socials that 
are given for the members, and in every possible way help 
the Home Department Visitors. 

For the school : They can assist the superintendent by 
helping to place the Bibles and singing-books in their 
places. They can aid the library and decorating commit- 
tees, they can help the teachers in looking up absent pupils, 
they may seek out new pupils. 

For the church: They can report to the pastor every 
day ready to fulfil any given commission, They can re- 
port to the pastor all the new families that move into the 
neighborhood. They can help the janitor of the church. 
You may desire a simple constitution. The more simple 
you keep the organization, ‘the better success you will 
have with it. 

For information as to the starting of the Home Depart. 
ment, send a two-cent stamp for the booklet, ‘* How to 
Start and How to Stock a Home Department,’’ issued by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








An In-Town Picnic 


The annual picnic has become such a settled part of the 
program in our Sunday-schools that it takes a brave set of 
officers to ignore it or depart in any wise from the custom. 
** All the other schools have them; the children expect it, 
and will be disappointed,’’ is the answer the protesting 
ones always receive. 

True. Yet each year there is one great sigh of relief 
among the grown people when the children are safely home, 
and the picnic is over for another twelve months, for, un- 
less many parents and all the teachers attend, the task of 
caring for such a crowd of children of various ages turned 
loose together is a great one, and the responsibility for 
their safety becomes a serious thing. The whole world 
gasped over the horror that befell St. Mark’s Sunday- 
school of New York last June, and many a smaller happy 

icnicking party has come home a procession of mourners, 
te is time haes dangers were frankly faced. Indeed, it is 
only due to Providence that we ever get so many excited, 
rollicking little ones safely home from an outing where they 
meet new dangers and unusual temptations. 

So it is not merely for the overburdened officers and 
teachers that are faithful and self-sacrificing enough to go, 
but for the sake of the children as well, that I would plead 
for a change in the program. Let us find a substitute, 
since we would not rob the children of pleasure or do away 
with the social time for young and old which the picnic 
aims to provide, 

Why not a lawn fete in some convenient, generously 
large, well shaded place in town? The gay lanterns, the 
prettily decorated tables in one corner of the yard, the com- 
fortable chairs, hammocks, swings, and games would at- 
tract those of all ages. 

In order to make it charmingly exclusive (and keep out 
a horde of *‘ visitors ’’), I would distribute cards of invita- 
tion to the members of the school on the Sunday before, 
these to be presented on entering the grounds or at the 
refreshment tables, as deemed best by the committee in 
charge. 

Probably it would simplify the management and suit all 
better to make it a graded affair, inviting the Cradle Roll 
babies, ‘the primary children and their mothers, to come 
about §.30 o’clock, and let this part be entirely under the 
supervision of the primary teachers. It would be an out- 
door party for them, and after their happy time the majority 
of the little people would go home as the older pupils be- 
gan to arrive at the hour set for them, The management 
would then devolve upon the officers and teachers of the 
main school, 

Of course, on a private lawn it would not be advisable to 
have the children bring their lunches as to a picnic, but the 
money the school annually spends for transportation and 
picnic incidentals would furnish a generous supply of ice- 
cream and other dainty refreshments that would be easily 
served and pleasing to all. The mothers would thus be re- 
lieved of no small worry, labor, and expense. 

As the in-town picnic would be convenient to the men of 
the church and to the mothers and old people that rarely 
get to an all-day outing, many of them would be able to 
drop in late in the evening, and it would become a veritable 
church gathering, a much less formal one than the ordinary 
**social.’? Young men and young women who would never 
think of attending the picnic are easily attracted to the 
more refined lawn fete. 

The time and place admit of better clothing than is 
suited to the outing in the woods, and less boisterous 
amusement is called for. Consequently there would be 
better manners among the boys and girls that are hard to 
control, Besides this, the presence of. so many grown 
people and the elimination of the dangers incident to an 
out-of-town excursion would lift the load of responsibility 
from the leaders. 

For a happy change let us try bringing the annual picnic 
nearer heme,—Lee .WeCrae, Memphis, Tenn, 


< 
Good Summer Work on Parry Sound 


When the torrid zone reached us, we found that only 
six of our staff of teachers remained in town. So we ap- 
pointed a mecting, and quietly discussed ways and means 
to keep our school in a flourishing condition, We first 
considered the sanitary condition of our church building. 
We got our caretaker and his good wife interested. They 
lived close by, and had a flock of little ones attending 
Sunday-school. In winter the younger classes met in the 
ante-rooms, which were cut off from the main room by 
sliding or folding doors. We decided to have the whole 
building opened up, and all thoroughly aired by opening 
doors and windows on Saturday evening. The caretaker 
undertook to go over the floors and mattings of the aisles 
with a long-handled mop half wrung out of pure cold water 
with a handful of common salt stirred in. This was usually 
done on Saturday evenings, but as it was only ten minutes’ 
work, it was done on Sunday mornings during the hottest 
weather. This had a very cooling, pleasant effect on the 


atmosphere. 

One of our teachers, a lovely maiden lady who lived a 
mile out of town, owned a carriage and a span of ponies, 
She volunteered to start in good time and collect the 
This worked 


smaller children and bring them to school, 





beautifully, as the children enjoyed the novelty of a drive, 
and were always ready in time to clamber into the low 
carriage. We concluded that nine in the morning was the 
best hour for Sunday-school in hot weather. Parents will 
more readily get their little ones dwessed in the cool morn- 
ing than later in the day. 

Our organist had gone summering to the hills, so we 
persuaded the large girls to form a summer choir, and take 
turns playing the organ. This kept their interest up. 
They each could choose the hymns and had a week to 
practise. 

By opening the whole building each teacher could take 
her class to a separate corner and keep them cool and in- 
terested. We found that among the poorer classes there 
is a foolish tendency of the mothers to dress their children 
in warm, showy clothing. Many mothers are too busy, or 
are not capable of making their children’s dresses, so they 
get a dressmaker to make one suit each for Sunday, and 
this is generally woolen goods, or cheap velveteen, This is 
expected to do the year round. We hen a committee to 
visit and reason with those mothers, and help where neces- 
sary. With a little sisterly tact, and the use of scissors and 
sewing machine, we soon had our little ones dressed, cool 
and sweet, in dainty prints or cheap ginghams. 

We improvised some little surprise or treat every week. 
Sometimes it would be a drive and picnic down the lake 
shore. Once we had strawberries and cream in our own 
church plot, for we were blessed with a velvety square of 
grass and a few trees. It was a pretty sight to see seventy 
children seated enjoying their lunch, while the late after- 
noon breezes fanned their cheeks and the setting sun 
glanced on their curly heads and sparkling eyes. 

Each teacher invited her own class once or twice during 
the summer to her own house and entertained them. Our 
school kept all its old scholars, besides gathering up a 
number of new ones. Our good superintendent always 
had some wise, cheerful, pithy remarks to make to the 
whole school, as a review of the lesson. Teachers and 
scholars looked forward to these after school talks as the 
best part of the day. We never kept the pupils too long. 
Our school never dragged or lost interest.—A/rs. B. F. 
Herald, Cecelia, Ont. 

* 


Routing the Hot Weather Enemy 


How did we rout the hot weather enemy? We routed 
him not one summer only,’ but we’ve been routing him for 
many summers. 

In the first place, we make it known to both teachers and 
scholars that there is to be no vacation for our Sunday- 
school ; in other words, like some of our modern restau- 
rants, we are ‘‘never closed.’’ This has the tendency to 
keep the teachers with us as long as they are in town, some 
remaining longer than others. 

In the second place, we make it as attractive as possible 
for the scholars who come. We believe that the most 
comfortable hour to hold a summer session is in the cool of 
the day, and so we meet from June to October at ten 
o’clock Sunday morning for one hour. We distribute an 
attractive illustrated four-page paper, which most of our 
scholars are anxious to read, and would not miss. These 
papers, of course, are only for the main department, as 
the younger children in the other departments have picture 
cards given them which they prize quite as highly as the 
older scholars their papers. 

In the third place, we make just as much, if not more, 
of our music in summer as at anyother time. With a good 
pianist and precentor the singing is most inspiring, and 
this exercise becomes a delight to be looked forward to 
from week to week. Some new hymn is taken up every 
Sunday, so that during the summer a number of new 
hymns are learned, which makes it much easier when the 
full school reassembles in October for those unacquainted 
with the new songs to be helped along by those who have 
mastered the music. 

In the fourth place, we begin in October to prepare for 
the summer emergency incident to the lack of teachers, for 
the problem with us is not how to get the scholars, but 
how to get enough teachers for the scholars who come. 
We believe we have found the only solution to this perplex- 
ing question. A teacher-training class has been formed 
which begins its work in October, taking up the lessons 
that are to be taught the following summer. Those who 
enter this class are impressed at the outset with the im- 
portance and the great honor of teaching God’s Word. 
During the term each a.ember of this class is expected to 
bring a sample lesson on paper just as he would teach it. 
This method makes it possible to judge of .the capabilities 
of those who desire to become teachers, and also to help 
such as are weak in certain points. 

This class has realized all and more than we expected. 
It is a splendid success, and we believe that no school 
should be without one as a permanent feature of its work. 

During the summer we have maintained a Sunday-school 
of three departments, namely, main, primary, and begin- 
ners, with an average attendance of 254. The largest num- 
ber on any one Sunday was 333, the smallest 187, which, 
of course, was due to stormy weather. 

The primary and beginners’ departments are perma- 
nently provided for before the summer begins, so that only 
in the main department, where about twenty teachers are 


needed, did we find it difficult to supply the demand. 
This obstacle has been overcome successfully by making 
separate classes for boys and girls who are over twelve 
years of age. These classes, numbering about twenty-five 
each, leave the main room after the opening exercises, and 
are taught in adjoining rooms by individual teachers. 

We generally begin our summer work with a full equip- 
ment of teachers. If, however, we run short on any Sun- 


_day, as sometimes happens, we consolidate the classes, 


and proceed as if all the teachers were present. 

We had planned that if too few teachers were there the 
school, as.a whole, should be taught from the desk, but 
this has not been found necessary. 

This, in brief, is how we manage our Sunday-school 
during the summer.—/ohn Froschi, New York City. 


% 
Centenary of England’s Greatest School 


Equally by virtue both of its ancient foundation and the 
magnitude of its operations, the famous Sunday-school at 
Stockport in the grain-growing, delightfully picturesque, 
and historic county of Cheshire, England, occupies a com- 
manding position among the Sunday-school community all 
over the world. In view of its centenary, which has just 
been held, it is safe to ‘remark that at no time in the 
long annals of the history of the institution has such en- 
thusiasm ever manifested itself as that which at present 
prevails throughout al! sections of the school, more espe- 
cially on the subject of the commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the laying of the foundation stone in 
the month of June, 1805. One is not surprised to learn 
that a continual stream of persons from every quarter of the 
globe interested in the work make pilgrimage to a spiritual 
home of so varied, memorable, and hallowed associations. 

When the Rev. Hugh Black of Edinburgh preached the 
annual sermon in 1903 the spectacle of the enormous gath- 
ering ofpeople of all ages, and of one purpose, made a 
profound impression on the Scottish divine. at year was 
likewise signalized ‘by the annual procession attaining a 
record mark, no less than 3, 365 teachers and scholars tak- 
ing part in the remarkable demonstration. 

The Stockport Sunday-school ranks among the largest, 
oldest, if not the foremost, the world over, its roll in 1904 
embracing 245 male teachers, 195 female, or a total staff 
of 440 teachers, ministering to some 4,555 scholars. The 
principal school has 306 teachers and 3,235 scholars, the 
remainder of the teachers and scholars being attached to 
the three branch schools, 

Since the school was organized a century past, in the 
dark and gloomy times of British unrest and fears of im- 
pending French invasion, its work has been magnificently 
sustained in the faith and spirit of the New Testament 
Evangel. In the span of one hundred years the registered 
teachers have ritimbered in the aggregate 6,282, and the 
scholars 109,088. Around this rock in the desert multi- 
tudes of souls have gathered to quench their thirst, whence 
the sweetness of its waters has traveled far. 

On June 4, 1905, the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M. A., chair- 
man-elect of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, preached the centenary sermon in the historic 
large room of the school. This event was attended by 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, particularly because of the 
efforts being made to accomplish the ‘‘ centenary scheme ”’ 
of alterations. This, it may be noticed, includes the erec- 
tion of a new large room, the renovation of the existing 
buildings, which, together with purchase of necessary ‘and, 
will require an outlay of £20,000. Well may the school 
adopt the inspiring motto of G. F, Watts, the artist, ‘‘ The 
utmost for the highest,’’ at the present juncture. 

Visitors to the Stockport Sunday-school on its high an- 
niversary day, when the tribes ‘‘ go up,’’ describe it as an 
unforgetable experience. On these occasions, and at any 
time during the year, the officials extend a hearty welcome, 
chiefly to visitors from other shores. Each successive June 
may be seen together the third and fourth generations, or 
former teachers and scholars from every part of the land. 
Not infrequently they cross the sea to be present. There 
passed away recently one Thomas William Weathered, an 
old Stockport boy, who shortly after being enrolled as a 
teacher in 1840 left his native land for America. Subse- 
quently, upon attaining success in business, he made a voy- 
age in 1874 to attend the Anniversary Day, the first of a 
long series which he made to the Old Country partly in 
gratitude for the education which he received in his youth 
at the school. On account of the veneration in which this 
good man held the school, and the prestige that he gave to 
it in the popular mind, a beautiful address was conveyed a 
little while ago to his surviving relatives in recognition of 
his services. 

Heartily may the present régimé of Stockport Sunday- 
school officials be congratulated upon its position and out- 
look to-day, believing, as they do, that more good than 
can ever be known is being achieved by the methods of 
the Sunday-school in giving the youthful mind in its most 
impressionable stage clear ideas of divine things, and in 
planting the feet of rising generations en the highway of 
obedience, which leads from Bunyan’s Mansoul into the 
eternal land through the message and grace of the ever- 
lasting Word.— 7he Rev. James Johnston, A.T.S., Dar- 
wen, Lancashire, England. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 





The Discovery the New Teacher Made 


The youngest teacher came to the principal with smiling 
lips and wet eyes. **I told you yesterday,’’ she said, 
‘*that I thought my new class dull and hopelessly unap- 
preciative. I said it was such a thankless task ; that all 
my endeavor went for nothing ; that they didn’t know how 
to respond. I want to apologize to you; I wish I might 
to them. Read these three papers; the rest are similar. 
I told them to write little compositions on something they 
saw every day, out of doors. is is what they gave me.’’ 

Maria Salvini wrote: ‘‘I saw thee sno [snow] to-day it 
was wite [white] like teechers wast [waist]. my teecher 
has verry nice cleen wast on all thee time Verry nice.’’ 

Another ran: ‘If I luk [look] up thee side of my hows 

house] to thee sky i can see thee sky wich is blu [blue]. 
Shee sky is blu as thee ribun [ribbon] of silk wich thee 
teecher wares on her coller.’’ 

From Pietro Bunarotti, the poet of the class, came this ; 
‘¢It is now the cold day. By noon comes the sun more 
worm [warm]. It is plesent to be worm and the hart 
comes more glad. ‘The sun is to be brite. On times my 


teecher has a smile like the sun wich is brite. It to does 
make the hart worm.’’ 
**You see?’’ said the youngest teacher. ‘‘I called 


them stupid. It is only that they are more sensitive than 
1.’’—Jnez G. Thompson, Boston. 
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Using “‘ Mother’s Method” in a Class 


The boys in Class 17 were growing dissatisfied. They 
were just entering their teens, and they seemed to think 
they had outgrown the Sunday-school. It was almost an 
impossibility to hold their attention, One Sunday, after an 
especially trying hour, the teacher asked Tom what was 
the difficulty. 

Tom shifted his feet uneasily a moment, then blurted out : 
‘* We are getting tired of these lessons. What’s the use 
of studying them? What good will they ever do us? I 
don’t know but we might just as well ‘cut out’ Sunday- 
school ! ’’ 

The teacher was troubled all that week. He came to 
the preparation of the next lesson with a heavy heart. 
What could: he do to interest his boys? He. prayed for 
direction, and turned to his study. But he could not apply 
himself. He found his mind was busy with one of the 5 2 
of long ago. He was a boy again, spending a Sunday 
afternoon hour with the catechism lesson. It was his 
task to learn one response each Sunday, and he had been 
worrying with the day’s portion since dinner. Somehow 
he could not fix his mind on the words which he would be 
called on to recite in a little while.. After a time he ran to 
his mother, and said: ‘* What’s the use of the catechism, 
mother? What does it mean, anyway? I wish I could 
give it up.”’ He had no sooner spoken than he*was 
sorry, for the catechism held a place of honor in his home. 
Perhaps he would only be scolded and put to work again. 
But the wise mother seemed to take no notice of his com- 
plaint... She began to tell him about the company of men 
who prepared the little book which was causing him so 
much tribulation. She told of their meetings in West- 
minster Abbey, and related incident after incident con- 
nected with their work, the last of these being an absorb- 
ing story about the very question he had been studying. 
That was all she had to say to him, but it was enough. 
He went to his study with new zest. It was no longer a 
task to him. His mother’s stories had changed all that. 

Then the teacher recalled his wandering mind. ‘I wish 
mother had those boys,’’ he sighed. ‘*I know she could 
interest them,’’ 

‘* Then why not try your mother’s method ? ”’ 

The question put itself. He thought a moment, then 
turned to his lesson to see what he could do. ‘* David’s 
confession,’’ he mused. ‘*I wonder now what mother’s 
method would be with Psalm 51 ?”’ 

Suddenly he thought of a volume of biography he had 
read a few weeks before. There was something in that 
about this psalm. He went to the shelf and found the 
book. It was the story of Samuel Adjai Crowther, the 
native missionary bishop in Africa. Ten minutes later, he 
put it up with a smile of satisfaction. 

On Sunday he found his boys as restless as ever,—those 
who were there. At first he did not refer to the lesson. 
He told of a slave boy in Africa who became a Christian 
and then a missionary, and of a savage king who persecuted 
the native Christians and interfered with the missionary’s 
work, until finally one day, as the king lay sick, the mis- 
sionary went to him, reminded him of his sins, and read to 
him the Penitential Psalm. Then followed the story of 
the wicked king’s repentance and conversion. Long be- 
fore + was finished the boys were giving rapt attention. 
They w e dreading the end of the story when the lesson 
should begin. Before they knew it, they were in the midst 
of the lesson, and they were interested in that, too. At 
the close of the hour, he lad who had threatened to ** cut 


out ’’ the Sunday-school said, ‘* Wish the lesson was always 
as lively, Mr. A.’’ 

** Why shouldn’t it be?’’ the teacher asked himself. 
** I'll do my best to make it so,’’ he resolved. 


Before the next Sunday came, he found a story to intro- 
duce the lesson, ‘‘ David’s Joy Over Forgiveness.’’ He 
told the boys of a counterfeiter in the prison who longed 
for the peace of which he heard a mission worker tell as 
he visited the corridor on a Sunday afternoon. ‘I'd wil- 
lingly serve fifteen years in prison if I could have that 

ace,’’ the convict called to the worker, who, of course, 
told him of God’s free gift, and so won him for Christ, The 
joy of the convict as he realized that peace was his as a free 
gift was wonderful to see. 

After the same method had been used three or four 
times, the absentees began to return, Other boys heard of 
the new interest in class, and came as visitors. Some of 
them became regular attendants. 

Mr. A. soon decided that he could not depend on 
picking up the illustrations he wanted during the week. 
He must begin to accumulate material. He had long tried 
to remember incidents connected with texts in the Bible, 
but it was frequently a difficult matter to recall a story 
when the opportunity for use presented itself. So he de- 
termined that, whenever he heard or read an incident 
bearing on any text or chapter, he would make note of it 
some way on the margin of his Bible. 

As a beginning, he reread the life of Bishop Crowther, 
and was surprised to find how many telling incidents were 
given in connection with definite passages of Scripture. 
After he had marked references to these, by book and page, 
on the margin of the Bible, he had all of them at command 
for use in his class. 

He followed the same method with other books. Then 
observing how many stories he was losing by failure to file 
his papers, he devised a method of referring to these. 
Thus his stock of available material grew rapidly. The 
illustrations given in The Sunday School Times each week 
by Dr. Banks, Dr. Goss, and Mrs. Howie, were no longer 
lost sight of when the current issue was laid aside, but he 
was always able to refer to any of them in connection with 
the passage illustrated. 

Within a few months he had such a mass of material 
that he was seldom at a loss for something with which to 
introduce the lesson. When others noted his success with 
boys who had been one of the problems of the school, and 
asked how he managed, his answer was: ‘‘ I am only try- 
ing mother’s method.’’— Zhe Kev. John T. Faris, St. 
Louis. 

%., ; Pea 


Home Work for Pupils 


The recent addition, in the department of ‘* The Lesson 
Pilot ’’ in The Sunday School Times, of the ‘* Home Work 
for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson,’’ has brought’ out 
an interesting plan which has been in successful operation 
in New York City for some time. There the teacher of a 
class numbering seventeen, Mr. S. C. Hunter, distributes 
each Sunday eight questions on the lesson of the following 
week. The allotment is alternated each week, so that a 
question usually comes to each member of the class twice 
amonth. Those receiving the questions find it necessary 
to prepare their answers carefully, for when the replies are 
brought into class, the members are interested in determin- 
ing the accura¢y and value of the answers, and this leads 
to a free discussion, which, with a little wise guidance on 
the part of the teacher, results in a sifting out of the impor- 
tant truths of the lessons. 

In speaking of the plan, Mr. Hunter states: ‘It cannot 
be denied that the teacher must put in a lot of preparatory 
work, as the questions should be largely original, and take 
into account the individual intelligence of the class. But 
I have found that even at the sacrifice of a large part of my 
general reading, to secure the time, I have enjoyed a great 
spiritual and mental enrichment, to say nothing of the im- 
mense satisfaction of being able to obtain the best results 
for the scholars.’’ 

“ 


Ward Politics in the Friendly Class 


An adult class known as ‘‘ The Friendly Class ’’ of the 
Congregational Church of Allston, a suburb of Boston, has 
adopted a method of canvassing the community for new 
members, very much like some political methods of reach- 
ing the voters. A large map of the ward was drawn, which 
was divided into eight districts, The lookout committee 
of the class consists of a chairman and two members for 
each district, who usually reside in their district. 

Each of these members is furnished with a map of his 
district, and a list of all the members residing in it. The 
committeemen are expected to work in pairs, If a mem- 
ber of the class residing in the district of one of these pairs 
is absent from the class, the chairman fills out a blank : 
**Mr. So-and-So, of your district, residing at No. 45 Blank 
Street, was absent last Sunday. Will you please call and 
report, in blank below, the result ?’’ 

But the most important work of this committee is getting 
new members. The pastor, the superintendent, the 
teacher, and various others, report to the chairman names 
of new comers, or persons not in the school. The chair- 
man fills out a blank for the members of his committee in 
whose districts these may be, and the members call and 
report results on the portion of the blank provided. ‘These 





names are kept by the chairman in a card catalog, and on 
each card bearing a name is kept a record of the calls 
made, the letters written, and all that has been done ‘to 
interest the bearer of the name in the class; so that the 
chairman has at all times a perfect record of the work done 
in each case. 

Each Sunday the chairman of the lookout committee re- 
ports to the class. On the map which hangs in the class- 
room, a gold star is put upon the district having the largest 
percentage of attendance, and another star is put over the 
district from which comes the largest number of new mem- 
bers. In time a thorough house-to-house canvass of All- 
ston will be made. Within three years this class has grown 
from four members to one hundred and four.— Zhe Kev. 
John F. Cowan, Boston, 


What is Baraca? 


**It is two hours to Beracah valley,’’ so the guide told 
us as we drove by the Joppa Gate, which seemed to be 
the most popular entrance to the ancient city of Jerusalem. 
Past Rachel’s tomb, Bethlehem and Solomon’s pools our 
Arabs drove like Jehu, and then, ascending the high hills, 
we came in view of the spot we had traveled forty-five 
hundred miles to see. Below lay amid the mountains a 
most beautiful valley. Away to the left was the great bat- 
tle-fiela on which Jehoshaphat, trusting in God, went forth 
to fight the three nations (2 Chron, 20). God -heard his 
prayer, and delivered him, and ‘‘ the spoil was so great ’’ 
the army retired to this garden valley and held a three 
days’ praise service, ‘‘dividing the spoil.’’ They felt so 
glad they named this valley ‘* Beracah,’’ a Hebrew name 
for happy or blessed. 

Fifteen years ago, eighteen young men chose this name 
for their Bible class, and resolved to bless and make 
happy every fellow who came within their circle. Their 
platform, as adopted later by the Nationa] Baraca Union of 
America, was: ** Young men at work for young men, all 
standing by the Bible and the Bible school.’’ A change 
was necessary in. the spelling of the word to enable them 
to get it all in a class pin, ‘To the study of the Bible were 
added two important adjuncts, business methods and social 
life. All the responsibility of the class was placed upon 
the members themselves, who elected their own officers 


- and teachers. 


The Secret Service was inaugurated, and a secret prayer 
and secret personal work supplemented by the brother- 
hood, and strong class spirit brought many men to Christ 
and into the church. The membership grew rapidly, and 
from fifty to two hundred men have gathered every Sunday 
for the study of the Word. Of these, one hundred and 
eighty have joined their church, Other churches, seeing 
the blessing that comes from Baraca, soon began to 
organize, until now over one thousand men’s Baraca Bible 
classes gather in groups of from twenty to two hundred 
men every Sunday all over the world for Bible study and 
prayer. 

The Rev. Cortland Myers of the Baptist Tempie of 
Brooklyn says: ‘‘I consider it one of the highest honors 
to have been the first Baraca pastor, and one of my deep 
est joys to have baptized two hundred and fifty Baraca 
young men.’’ The idea has spread to every state in the 
union, to Canada, and if ail denominations. A supply 
company had to be formed to answer with literature the 
many inquiries. The Baraca Supply Co., ‘* Windemere,”’ 
Syracuse, New York, will send for a two cent stamp the con- 
stitution, secret service pledge, and other literature to help 
form a Baraca class, or circulars in regard to the Philathea 
class. 

In the year 1896 the ladies, not to be outdone by the 
Baracas, organized the Young Ladies’ Philathea Bible 
Class. The word is from the Greek, and means ‘* Lovers 
of truth.’’ They followed as closely as possible the suc- 
cessful pians of the men’s Bible class, and with their ‘* Volun- 
teers,’’ ‘* Dorcas,’’ and other committees they began a life 
of usefulness and Bible study. The growth of these classes 
was phenomenal, and soon they formed The National 
Union of: Philathea Classes. They are arranging to hold 
their National Convention with the Baraca Union of Amer- 
ica at Detroit, September 27 and 28, 1905, 

There are over three hundred Philathea classes and one 
thousand Baraca classes in the United States and Canada. 
The membership combined probably reaches over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand men and women who are 
studying God’s Word in little groups all over our land. 
Letters are coming from England and Australia for infor- 
mation in regard to these two classes. They seem des- 
tined to encircle the globe, and do their share in winning 
the youth of the world to Christ and the Word. 

A new national constitution was adopted at the St. Louis 
Convention last year, and since that meeting the movement 
has sped with such force that soon they will enroll a quar- 
ter of a million members, the membership now being 
between one and two hundred thousand. Baraca has 
demonstrated two things in its past history: first, that it 
can and does reach the indifferent and churchless young 
man, and, second, that its plans appeal to and hold him in 
the Bible class until the Secret Service brings him to Christ 
and into the church.—Afarshall A. Hudson, President 
Baraca Union of America, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D., 


T WAS Saturday night in the early fall that in our 
large mission hospital schooner we anchored 
among Adlavik Islands. A lot of schooners from 

the north were here ‘‘ making’’ the fish which they 
had caught farther north. Many of them had called 
to pick up their ‘* freighters,’* or poorer folk, who had 
had to come down to the Labrador fishery for a liv- 
ing, and yet had been too poor to get credit for a 
schooner of their own. They had therefore taken 
passage on some already crowded craft, in return pay- 
ing twenty-five cents to the Master for every quintal 
or hundredweight of fish they should catch during the 
summer. 

Among these, lying close beside us at anchor, was 
a small craft, labeled on the bow the Firefly, though 
if ever in her early days she had possessed any claim 
to display the fascination of her namesake, there was 
nothing about her to betray it now. 

As I walked on the deck of our well-appointed 
little craft, I could not help feeling a real sorrow of 
heart for any man who had to go to wrest a living 
from the North Atlantic in a craft so terribly ill-fitted 
for the purpose. 

Her hull was obviously the rude design of some 
unskilled fisherman, and was innocent of any preten- 
sion to paint. It was probably the devoted work 
of the skipper, the father of a family of boys, who no 
doubt had helped him in that one great step towards 
an independent living,—namely, the ownership of a 
schooner. Curves and fine lines are difficult to ob- 
tain, and, compared with our graceful hull, this poor 
little craft looked merely a bunch of boards. Our 
planks and timbers were of stout oak, and were all 
copper-fastened. Our humble neighbor's were of the 
local soft wood, no doubt from the bay in which they 
lived, and were held together with, at the very best, 
galvanized iron nails. Her masts and. spars of local 
spruce compared poorly indeed with ours of .staunch 
Norwegian pitch pine. Her running gear was obvi- 
ously old, and even her halyards were spliced in many 
places. Our stout canvas sails made the Firefly's 
old patched rags of canvas look terribly ill-fitted to 
face the October gales she was sure to encounter be- 
fore she once more reached her harbor far away to 
the south’ard. Her small deck’s space, crowded as 
usual with barrels and casks and fishing-boats, sug- 
gested that if by any chance a sea came aboard, it 
would go hard with the ship and all aboard her. But 
there was something even more distressing to see 
about her: she was evidently ‘‘ clean'’ betwixt decks 
—that is, she had ‘‘ missed the fish,’’ and the poor 
skipper was going home to face a winter in which 
little or nothing could be earned, yet having nothing 
to purchase a winter's food, and still less to devote 
to the many needs of his plucky little craft. If she 
was ill-fitted this year, what would she be next? 
What hopeless despair would be in my own heart, if 
my lot in life were changed with this man's ! 

rd 

The little building ashore devoted to ‘‘ meetin's*’ 
had been the labor of love of one or two poor fisher- 
men who ‘* loved the Lord.'’ It was built of chopped 
upright sticks, the chinks between had once been 
‘* stogged"’ with moss, and the rough hand-sawn 
boards that formed the roof had once been made 
water-tight with rinds of birch-bark. The floor 
had always been the native heath,—that is, pebbles, 
—and the seats were narrow, unedged, chopped 
boards, seriously rickety for want of good nails. 
Death had claimed one of the builders ; the other had 
gone to the ‘* States."’ 

Sunday was a really raw Labrador fall morning, 
cold, sunless, and dispiriting. None of the craft 
sailed, and no work was done, as is our wont in Lab- 
rador, yet it did not look as if we could expect much 
of a gathering ‘‘ to heartily rejoice in our salvation."’ 
But the skipper of the Firefly, strange as it may 
seem, upset ali our calculations. For not only was 
he up betimes ‘‘ getting a crowd,'’ but his own exu- 
berant joy in his salvation, showing out through his 
face, —yes, and his very clothing,—-was so contagious 
that the meetings went with a will. Indeed, he 
brought God's Spirit, which quickens, with him into 
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our very midst, an asset without which orthodoxies, 
ornate rituals, and ceremonies are not only dead, but 
destructive. ‘ 

Like the Master, he made the best of everything. 
He moved the topply seats so that they were steadied 
by the outside walls, and arranged the congregation 
on the weather side of the building, so that their 
broad backs might serve to block the drafts out from 
the chinks. He apologized for remaining defects by 
saying that the holes above ‘* will do to let ’em hear 
the singing in the harbor.’’ After the evening ser- 
vice, as we walked down to our boats, I spoke to him 
of his poor luck with the fish. For if ever I felt sorry 
for a man, I felt for him. 

‘**Tis the Lord’s will, Doctor,’’ he replied. 
shall have enough for the winter, thank God !"’ 
meant dry flour enough not to starve. 

The whole fleet got under weigh at daylight, for we 
were all anxious to get south. In the mission ship, 
however, soon after. midday, we reached a harbor 
where we wished to see the settlers. The barometer 
had fallen a good deal during the day, and there was 
a lowering look about the sky and an ominous feeling 
about the air. So we put out two large anchors with 
a good wide spread, and buoyed them as well. For 
the harbor-was none too good if the sea came in from 
the eastward, and already there was a sullen ground 
swell as if there was something behind the present 
light air. At sundown the little air had fallen toa 
flat calm, but the swell had increased, and the barome- 
ter fallen still lower. We knew we were in for a 
storm, so we gave sixty fathoms on each chain, and got 
out our big kedge on the rocks with a hundred fathoms 
of good stout hawser to it. It was now almost dark, 
when we saw a small schooner being painfully towed 
into the harbor by some men in a rowing-boat. The 
calm before the storm had evidently left her helpless 
outside... At last she came in, and we heard them let 
go first her port and then her starboard anchor. Evi- 
dently her skipper was aware of what was threatening ; 
we were glad to have a companion, anyhow. 

“ 

Soon after midnight it began to rain, and then, with 
scarcely any warning, the wind struck us. Everything 
loose was instantly blown away, but as there was yet 
little sea, and we always kept an anchor watch so late 
in the year, we did not stir from our bunks, and soon, 
as far as I was concerned, I was fast asleep again. It 
was hardly daylight when I was next awakened, by 
men talking eagerly in the cabin. The motion of our 
ship told me at once that the sea had risen consider- 
ably, though we rode easily. The rain was falling in 
torrents or the flying spray falling on deck, one could 
not tell which. 

** What's the matter, Joe?"’ I shouted. 
thing gone wrong ?"’ 

At my voice, he put his head in at my cabin door. 
His oilskins were shining with water, and his hair was 
dripping also. 

‘*The schooner ahead of us is drifting, Doctor. 
It's the one came in after us last night.”’ 

‘* Drifting! How's the wind ?”’ 

‘* Right into the harbor, Doctor. There is nothing 
but a watery grave for the crew if she goes ashore. 
The breakers are half-way up the cliffs."’ 

It didn’t take long to get into sea-boots and oil- 
skins, and join the rest of the crew, who were on 
deck before me, watching the schooner. 

‘*She’s only riding to one anchor, Joe, isn’t she ?’’ 

‘«Sure enough, sir. She must have parted her 
other cable in the night. She looks a poor little 
craft, and like any of them, I expect her holding 
gear is none too good.”’ 

We were sheltering under the weather cloth in the 
after rigging. It was still scarcely dawn, and the 
murky sky, over which endless clouds were scudding, 
looked cold and disheartening. The roar of the break- 
ers against the cliffs behind us seemed to have a hungry 
sound, as if they were anticipating the death knell of 
the poor souls on the slowly drifting schooner. 

‘« There are women aboard, aren't there, Joe?’ 

‘* Yes, sure,"’ he said, ‘‘and children, too. It's a 
small freighter, bound home."’ 

Even as we spoke we could see the deck getting 
more crowded, evidently with people coming up from 
the cabin. 

** There's thirty. or forty of them if there’s a man, 
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Doctor !"’ Joe shouted above the storm. ‘I guess 
they're going to try the boats if it comes to the worst. 
They might as well go down in the vessel. They'd 
never pull to windward in this wind."’ 

Meanwhile the schooner was getting nearer to us, 
though as the wind blew then she would pass at least 
fifty yards to the south’ard of us. It grew a little 
lighter as we watched. The schooner was riding to 
the full scope of her chain, and seemed, like some 
live thing, to be making a desperate effort to save 
herself and the human souls she was responsible for. 
As the larger swells came along she would plunge 
almost bow under, and then rise and shake herself, as 
if to free herself of her enemy more completely before 
he struck her again. Casks and barrels and hetero- 
geneous lumber of every sort-had all been thrown 
overboard tu free the decks, and was even now being 
pounded to atoms on the relentless rocks astern. It 
seemed only a matter of time before all on the de- 
voted little schooner would share the same fate. 

‘‘Joe, that's the little schooner that lay near us 
last night?’’ I asked at last. ‘I'm sure that's her 
stern."’ 

‘It's the Firefly, as I live, Doctor. If the wind 
canted ever so little, we might pass them a line,’’ he 
said hoarsely. ‘‘ We can only fail at worst. I'll be 
glad to make one in the boat to try."’ 

‘*You' ll do nothing with the life-boat, Joe. She's 
much too heavy. It must be the jolly-boat or 
nothing.”’ 

There was no time to be lost. Volunteers were 
plentiful for the four places in the boat. Who ever 
knew a deep-sea. fisherman to hang back when life 
was to be saved? Fear? Yes, many have to go 
down before the ocean's might, but fear? They don’t 
know what it means. 

2 


The boat was manned as much as possible under 
the shelter of our own hull, and a long fine line coiled 
in the stern, to which we attached the end of our stout 
double twisted wire hawser. A second line attached 
to the boat was to act as a life-line in case anything 
went wrong. ‘'God give you strength, boys,’’ was 
all we could say as they stood to their oars, ready to 


‘make a dash to windward. 


The crazy wind seemed to howl down with extra 
violence as the men bent to the oars, and a fierce sea, 
rising up, hurled the bow oar out of the rowlock, and 
drove the boat some precious yards astern. The tail 
of it, topping over the boat's rail, set the cox to bail- 
ing for all he was worth. Again the bow oar is shipped, 
and those herculean backs, toughened by years of 
contest with nature in her angry moods, are straining 
every sinew to hold their own. Now they would gain 
a little, now lose it again. Again an oar would be 
unshipped, and again the boat half filled with water. 
They were edging away to the south’ard, but making 
no headway. It soon became obvious that they 
couldn*t get to windward. At best they could hold 
their own, and if their strength failed, or an oar broke, 
it became a question if we should be able to get them 
back. If only the wind would cant a little, there was 
still a chance. 

The men on the Firefly had seen the boat, and had 
at once taken in the situation. A small water-breaker 
was at once emptied, lashed to the end of their log 
line, and flung over the side. The schooner was now 
nearly abeam of us, and riding not more than four 
hundred yards from the rocks behind her, that spelled 
death to every soul aboard her if she went ashore. 
Everything would be decided in a few seconds now. 
Even our lads couldn't stand the strain much longer. 
I think that, could we have read them, some of their 
thoughts were in little homes ashore just then. I 
know that I was thinking of wives and children, — 


‘*For men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep.”’ 


But just then a wonderful thing happened. The 
empty cask was coming appreciably nearer to the 
boat. Were they making way? No, not an inch. 
They were still astern of our counter, which they had 
left, it seemed, ages ago. Surely it isn’t a change 
of wind! Our wind-vane on the masthead hadn't 
budged an inch. No, it was just a flaw of wind on 
the water,—a flaw, surely, just in the nick of time! 
Almost unable to speak for excitement, we saw that 
our boys in the boat had noticed it. We on the ship 
had time to pray as we watched them. What would 
we have given at that moment to have been able to 
lend a hand in the boat/! It must be now or never. 
They saw this also, and with one supreme effort our 
noble lads had seized the moment, and bent every 
ounce of strength to the oars. 

If cheering could have been heard in the howling 


wind, we could have cheered ourselves speechless as 
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we saw the bow man drop his oar, ‘lean over, and 
heave the cask into the boat. In less than half a 
minute the line was detached, fastened to the line 
coiled in the stern, and the Firefly’s men were haul- 
ing it in, while our boat still had her work cut out to 
make the ship once more. - But soon we knew that 
the joy of saving the ship was to be ours. . The wire 
hawser, carefully paid out, was soon through the Fire- 
fly's hawsepipe, and fast around the mainmast itself. 
In less than quarter of an hour she was riding behind 
our ship. True, her keel was only a few feet from 
the rocks as she rose and fell on the mountainous 
swell, but the line was trustworthy, and we ourselves 
were ‘‘anchored sure and deep.’’ 

And so, when the storm was over, and our friends 
of the Firefly came on board, I don’t know which of 
us were the most grateful, the saved or the saviours. 
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It was only a-pot of tea without Sugar, and only salt 
tub tine dns phased éur- huebie ble, it was only a 
crowd of.men in coarseclothing, with sea-boots and blue 
guernsey$’ in place of broadcloth and patent leather, 
but I know’ that all our hearts, as we gathered round to 
thank the Giver of all good gifts, were full of a joy not to 
be purchased with dollars or found in any selfish indul- 
gence this passing can tempt us with. Nor hereafter 
will the ** Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,*’ be for those who have 
been ‘‘ saved as by fire,’’ but for those who have used 
their talents to save others, and so have known the 
Saviour’s joy. Thank God, that it is given to all, how- 
ever humble, to enjoy, if we will only follow him 
while here below, and also to anticipate entering 
into that same joy of our Lord hereafter, when the 
opportunities of our brief life are gone forever. 





The Finding of Kadesh-barnea 


The Thirty-third Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 











HEN the strain of five years’ work as an editor 
and writer culminated in.Mr. Trumbull’s sud- 
den collapse, it seemed:that' his days of use- 

fulness were over. But his physician, Dr. Stryker, 
had no thought of refusing the challenge of the hour. 
He knew his patient thoroughly, and he therefore 
urged him to go abroad,—not to popular resorts, but 
to Egypt and the Upper Nile country. 

With all his experience, Trumbull lacked prepara- 
tion for the part he saw he must take eventually in 
biblical research. That field of study was coming 
more and more into prominence, and as the Editor of 
a Bible study periodical, he could not be satisfied to 
depend entirely upon others for his knowledge of 
Bible lands. Dr. Stryker’s suggestion appealed to 
him so strongly that in January, 1881, with George H. 
Wattles, a young medical student, and brother of 
John Wattles, as his companion, he sailed ..for Eng* 
land on.his way to the East..... He was to do no work, 
he must travel in leisurely fashion, keeping free from’ 
unusual effort of any sort. Such were the doctor's 
strict orders. : 

On the Atlantic voyage Trumbull began to gain 
perceptibly. He found pleasant fellowship among 
the. passengers, one of whom was a clergyman who 
had been a companign of the Rev. F. W. Holland of 
England in one of his journeys over the Sinaitic 
desert. His word-pictures of that trip inclinéfl Mr. 
Trumbull to a change of plan, so that he might see 
for himself the wilderness of the Wanderings with its 
wonders of scenery and historic interest. The doc- 
tor’s orders, though the Editor did not know it, were 
beginning to be disregarded. 

Passing rapidly across Europe, with occasional 
halts for sight-seeing, the two Americans were joined 
in Florence by a third, the Rev. Allen M. Dulles, then 
fresh from his post-graduate studies in Leipzig, and 
now of the faculty of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Pushing on in their journeyings, the three arrived 
in Cairo toward the end of February, and before that 
time Trumbull had decided to attempt the fulfilling 
of his growing desire to reach Palestine by way of 
Sinai and the wilderness of Paran. Indeed, he had 
engaged in Alexandria the dragoman Muhammad 
Ahmad Hedayah, who had been the dragoman of 
General McClellan, Canon Farrar, Dr. Charles S. 
Robinson, Lady Cartwright, and of Colonel Colin 
Campbell, —a man of shrewdness and trustworthiness, 
having ample means of his own, and caring more for 
fame than for money. 

On Thursday, March 10, with a train of some fif- 
teen camels, and under the desert escort of Shaykh 
Moosa, the Shaykh el-Belad of the Tawarah tribes, 
Trumbull and his companions left Suez on a journey 
which they were warned would tax their endurance 
and bring them into no little danger on the way. 

Ten days later Trumbull wrote home from Mount 
Sinai : 

Here Iam at the farthest point of my journeyings—I 
might almost say also at the extremest limit of my long- 
ings. What a place to be in! What a center of sacred 
historic associations! How often have I pictured this 
scenery in my mind, which is now about me as I look out 
from my tent! How little I thought to see it in reality! ... 

This desert trip has been wonderfully full of interest 
thus far. We were warned against it as full of trial and 
privation, and as calling for rare powers of enduftance. 

But we bave found it less trying-and more enjoyable than 


we anticipated. Camel riding is jolly. Wevall like it. 
And camping out you know / always liked. 

As to the sites of interest we have visited, I must wait to 
tell you by word of mouth. To think of it: The Red Sea 
crossing ; Marah, Elim, the Wilderness of Shur ; the Wil- 
derness of Sin; Rephidim; Horeb; the Wilderness of 
Sinai—what a list in rapid succession! Here I am now 
within sight, as it were, by a sweeping glance of the places 
where Ishmael hunted, and Moses fed his flocks ; where 
the Lord appeared in the. burning bush, and again on the 
mountain before which the Israelites were encamped ; 
where the golden calf was worshiped, and again where 
Elijah hid himself after his combat with the priests of Baal 
at Carmel... . 

But stop. You know I am not to study, or think hard, 
or write on this journey. I must cut off right here and go 
to bed. 


Pursuing their way northward, the travelers on Satur- 
day morning, ‘March 26,. reached: CastlesNakhl, an 
Egyptian military post in mid-desert,..and. the.junc- 
tion,of the great Hajj route from Mekkeh with the 
main routes from Sinai to Gaza and to Hebron. 
Nakhl marked the boundary of important tribal di- 
visions, for just there the northbound pilgrim must 
leave his Tawarah guides, and give himself over to 
the care of the wilder Teeyahah, with whom the 
dragoman must make arrangements for escort over 
the land occupied by that tribe. 

Trumbull had made up his mind to take the direct 
northerly course to Hebron, for he knew that some- 
where along that route lay one of the supposed sites 
of Kadesh-barnea, the rallying place of the Israelites 
in the forty years of wilderness wanderings. It had 
been their objective point in the movement from 
Sinai to the Promised Land, their place of reassem- 
bling for the nove to Canaan. From Kadesh-barnea 
Moses had sent out the spies ; there occurred the re- 
bellion of the people against Moses, and Kadesh was 
called En-mishpat, a Fountain of Judgment, for there 
the people were sentenced to the forty wilderness 
years, The importance of Kadesh-barnea as a geo- 
graphical site had been recognized for centuries, as 
pivotal in the determining of the southern boundary of 
the Holy Land. Milman called it ‘The key to the 
whole geography'’ (of the wanderings). Dean Stan- 
ley considered it ‘‘ next to Sinai the most important 
resting place of the children of Israel." In 1866 one 
of the most noted English geographers, Trelawney 
Saunders, in writing of possible accomplishments of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, then in its begin- 
nings, mentioned Kadesh as ‘‘one of the most hotly 
contested sites in biblical investigation, and the set- 
tlement of which is much to be desired."’ 

Trumbull was familiar with the controversy aroused 
through the discovery of Kadesh-barnea by the Rev. 
John Rowlands, as described by him in a letter given 
in the appendix to Canon Williams’ ‘ Holy City’’ 
(1845). Dr. Edward Robinson had located the long- 
disputed site in the ‘Arabah as ‘Ayn el-Waybeh, but 
with inadequate proofs. Nevertheless, his usual ac- 
curacy and ‘his strong hold on public confidence gave 
his opinion great weight and wide currency as the cor- 
rect opinion. But German scholars perceived that 
Rowlands’ site was the more reasonable, and Professor 
Tuch of Leipzig, after close study of the facts, expressed 
his confidence in Rowlands’ discovery. Others fol- 
lowed; until Rowlands’ site, ‘Ayn Qadees, had gained 
clear title to respectful consideration. 

Rowlands’ repert was in the form of a brief personal 
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letter..:- It was natural that American and European 
travélers, bent: on research, should attempt a turther 
examination of the site, but. little had. been accom- 
plished. The Teeyahah guides had no mind to dis- 
close any portion of their more secluded desert do- 
main to the. conquering ‘‘ Christians,'’ nor were they 
inclined to court the dangers of an excursion into ter- 
ritory which was under the control of other tribes. 
They lied easily, and even such men as Thomson and 
Palmer and President Bartlett and Philip Schaff could 
not get near Rowlands’ site. Indeed, both Palmer 
and Bartlett had been deliberately misled by the 
crafty shaykh Sulayman, as later events clearly 
showed, é 

The southern portion of the Sinaitic peninsula was 
under the control of the Tawarah Bed’ween ; north of 
them, in the central desert, the Teeyahah were su- 
preme ; to the east were the Haywat ; west and north- 
west of the Tawarah were the Terabeen, toward Suez 
and ‘Gaza, while over the territory to the north of 
Castle Nakhl, in the mountainous country bearing 
their name, were the 'Azazimeh, a band: of wild and 
degraded Arabs, controlling the region in which Row- 
lands had located Kadesh-barnea. These Bed’ween 
would make no terms with ‘‘ Christians,’’ and they. re- 
sented any trespass of the Teeyahah over the borders of 
their territory. The Teeyahah guides ordinarily could 
not escort travelers into the ’Azazimeh country, and 
the latter would not. 

For Trumbull and his companions there were favor- 
ing circumstances at Castle Nakhl. Shaykh Musleh 
and his brother, Sulaym4n, at the head of the Teeya- 
hah, were unavailable as escorts, theeone being away 
on a plundering tour, the other disabled by ill-health. 
Now Musleh was deeply solicitous for the release of a 
young shaykh held prisoner by the Turkish authori- 
ties; and having obtained an exaggerated idea of 
Trumbull’s importance through the Egyptian drago- 
man, the old shaykh pleaded with the eminent man 
who,’ as Trumbull afterwards learned, the Arab chief- 
tain understood was the * Director-in-Chief of the 
Sacred Press’, of America, to intercede in Jerusalem 
for the young prisoner. 

Trumbull agreed to inquire into the facts when he 
reached’ Jerusalem, but made no promises of success. 
The shaykh was hopeful and eager then, and he con- 
sented'to speed: the travelers on the way to the rorth. 
Bat when Trumbull urged the route to Hebron, ‘Mus- 
leh demurred, insisting that it was dangerous to. skirt 
the lands of the hostile Azazimeh, and that only three 
parties had passed over the Hebron route in twelve 
years. But Trumbull pressed this request in dead 
earnest, and the Arab finally yielded, sending his 
young son Hamdh, Sulaym4n’s son Ibraheem, and 
Owdy, an intelligent Arab, whose home -was near 
Nakhl, as the desert guides. 

Because of the American editor's long beard he 
was called ‘the father of the family,’’ and Hamdh 
was committed to his care by the old shaykh, with 
the injunction to be faithful and accommodating on 
the journey. On Monday, March 28, the train of 
swift dromedaries, and the slower baggage camels, 
fifteen in all, were off on the northward journey. 


“ 

At the end of the second day's journey the travel- 
ers found themselves in Wady Jeroor, some sixty 
miles from Nakhl. After dinner in the evening the 
dragoman and the two young shaykhs were summoned 
to the dining-tent. Trumbull knew that they were 
not far from what Bartlett had supposed was ‘Ayn 
Qadees, as pointed out to him by Sulayman. He 
discovered by questioning that the camp was now 
not far from Jebel Muwayleh, the point, as he knew, 
whence Rowlands and Bartlett had each turned aside 
for his search. He asked if his party could not 
depart from the main route on the next day and visit 
"Ayn Qadees. To his astonishment neither of the 
young men, nor even Owdy, knew of such a place. 
But Trumbull became certain that Owdy was sham- 
ming. With quick intuition he took the one course 
that would make the wily Arab tell the truth. 

A desert nomad does uot realize that a stranger can 
know anything of that trackless waste by means of 
books and maps. The Bed’wy is proud, too, of 
his knowledge of his own country, and extremely 
sensitive to any suggestion that he is ignorant at that 
point. 

**Oh, well !"’ cried Trumbull, impatiently, ‘‘ the 
trouble is, you don’t know your country as well as / 
do. We ought to change places. I am giving you 
bakhsheesh to show me your country. Now, you 
give me bakhsheesh, and I'll show you your country. 
To-morrow morning we will go on to "Ayn Muwayleh. 
We will go past that. Then we will turn off from the 
track, to the right. We will go down that way about 
one hour. There w~ will find one, two, three wells. 
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Beyond them we will find flags and rushes growing. 
Then, a little further on there are more wells. That 
is Qadees. You don't know it; but /do. Give me 
bakhsheesh ; and I'll show it to you."’ 

That was too much for the Arabs. They talked 
excitedly among themselves in low tones. Then the 
dragoman turned to the ‘‘ father of the family’ : 

‘¢ Mister Trom-bool, I tell you now the true ; honor- 
bright. They tell me true now, on the Qurin. They 
know that place you tell them ; but they no call it 
that name. They no call that ‘Qadees,’ "’ 

**Oh ! they do know it, do they? And what do they 
call the place ?’’ 

‘« They call that, ‘Qasaymeh.’ ’’ 

Then it flashed into Trumbull’s mind that Sulay- 
mfn had lied to Bartlett, who thought he had seen 
"Ayn Qadees. At once he went on : 

‘* But do they know where Qadees is, if they don't 
think it’s there ?"’ 

Owdy knéw. He told its direction and distance 
from the camp, and how it could be reached. But 
a visit to the well was impossible. ‘‘ The ’Azazimeh 
would rob and murder any one who came into that 
region.'’ So Owdy decided positively, and so began 
a restless night for the determined American, abroad 
for his health. He simply must not let a solution of 
the Kadesh mystery slip him now. There were three 
wells, Qadayrat, Qadees, Qasaymeh ; the first unseen 
of any traveler, the second by one, so far as he then 
knew, though he learned later of the visit of the 
Rev. F. W. Holland, of England; the third con- 
fused with both. He must visit all three, whether 
he could or not. At daylight he was in the drago- 
man's tent, determined to arrange the journey. 

Now Muhammad Ahmad Effendi Hedayah, No. 8 
Silk Bazaar, Alexandria, longed to appear in a book 
as often as opportunity offered—‘‘8 Silk Bazaar, 
Alexandria’’ by no means to be omitted. Trumbull 
knew his weakness. He told that able dragoman 
that if he would help him to get to the three wells, 
he would put him ina book. That was enough for 
Ahmad. It was no easy task to win over the young 
shaykhs and Owdy, but the fatherly injunction at the 
start from Nakhl did good service now ; and while 
the older shaykhs would not. have turned aside from 
this main course, the young Hamdh at last consented. 
American persistency and acuteness and Egyptian 
diplomacy were to open the long-closed gates of 
Kadesh- barnea. 

ro 

Early in the morning of Wednesday, March 30, 
a little party of eight moved forward, leaving the 
camel train to make its way a short day's journey to 
the north, and there to halt. An hour and a half 
before noon the travelers were in Wady Qadees, in 
the very stronghold of the 'Azizimeh. The Arabs 
became uneasy, actually started to return, and were 
only dissuaded by Trumbull’s determination to go 
forward. 

Their way led along the wady, a ‘*hill-encircled, 
irregular-surfaced plain, several miles wide,’’ until 
toward noon they came into a more desolate region, 
where they became oppressed with the haunting fear 
that perhaps Owdy did not know the country. He 
was constantly ‘‘just coming to the wells,’’ without 
sighting them. But after nearly three hours in the 
wady, the Arab guide led sharply to the right, around 
an angle of the limestone hills, and the wells of 
Qadees were at last before them. 

‘¢It was a marvelous sight,’’ wrote Dr. Trumbull. 
‘*Out from the barren and desolate stretch of the 
burning desert-waste, we had come with magical sud- 
denness into an oasis of verdure and beauty, unlooked 
for, and hardly conceivable in such a region. A car- 
pet of grass covered the ground. Fig-trees, laden 
with fruit nearly ripe enough for eating, were along 
the shelter of the southern hillside. Shrubs and flow- 
ers showed themselves in variety and profusion. Run- 
ning water gurgled under the waving grass. . . . 

‘*Standing out from the earth-covered limestone 
hills at the northeastern sweep of this picturesque 
recess, was to be seen the ‘ large single mass, or a small 
hill, of solid rock’ which Rowlands looked at as the 
cliff (Se/*a) smitten by Moses, to cause it to ‘give 
forth his water’ when its flowing stream had been 
exhausted. From underneath this ragged spur of the 
northeasterly mountain range issued the now abundant 
stream."’ 

What Henry Clay Trumbull found at Kadesh- 
barnea, and at "Ayn Qadayrft and "Ayn Qasaymeh, 
which he visited on that eventful day, and the treas- 
ures of research into which his corroborative studies 
subsequently led him, became for him in very truth a 
living stream that ran henceforth through all his de- 
voted labors in the cause of Bible study and biblical 
research. ; 
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The Knight of the Wheel 
By Clara J. Denton 


T WAS near the close of a wild October afternoon. 

For séveral hours the Mississippi River had been 

a waste of tossing whitecaps. As the sun sank 

the gale abated somewhat, but the landing at the little 
Illinois town was still a dreary, wind-swept spot. 

The small ferry-boat which plied between the shores 
of the two states, Iowa and Illinois, was many’ rods 
from shore, when the captain at the wheel rang the 
bell to return to the Illinois landing. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ asked a. passenger. 

‘*Oh !’* replied another passenger who sat in full 
view of the shore, ‘‘there’s a woman at the landing, 
and he’s going back after her."’ 

‘*Going back for five cents!’’ exclaimed another 
passenger impatiently. 

‘*No, madam,"’ said the captain politely, as he 
climbed down from his post, ‘it isn’t the five cents, 
for I must have had that in any case, as this is the 
only ferry-boat touching here, and I reckon the lady 
must get across to-night. But, you see, it’s almost 
dark, and I don't like to think ~ lady waiting on 
that lonely bank all the while I am going across the 
river and back again.’’ 

Could the ** age of chivalry’’ have produced a finer 
knighthood ?. As the plain little man carried the child 
up the shaking gang-plank, and then went back after 
the mother, the hardest and most indifferent face in 
that little company grew tenderly interested at the 
simple incident. 

‘«Even in this commercial twentieth century there 
now and then blooms a deed of pure unselfishness,’’ 
whispered a passenger, while a murmur of assent ran 
around the group. 

Granp Rapips, Micu. 
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Fireflies 
By Charles McIlvaine 


OU have read so many pretty ideas about glow- 
worms and fireflies that you have almost ceased 
to think of them as things : very much as you 

do of the rose, the violet, the lily of the valley. It 
is real hard to think of the rose as having stickers. 
It puts the rose on the level with a brier. It is not 
easy to believe that the glow-worm is not a worm ; 
that the firefly is not a fly ; they are not often thought 
of as anything but beautiful lights ; yet the truth must 
be told ; they are both beetles. The glow-worm is 
the female of one species ; the firefly the female of 
another. The females show their lamps ; their male 
admirers go to them. 

The glow-worm is a wingless female, which looks 
very much like a stupid grub of some sort. The pale 
green light it shows is steady. It glows. The light- 
ning bug (firefly, fire-beetle), has wings—two true 
wings, two wing covers. Its light is flashed where it 
pleases Mistress Beetle to flash it. These flashes 
come so suddenly out of the dark that they are not 
unlike spots of lightning. That is the reason the 
fire-beetle is often wrongly called lightning bug. 

We naturally wonder how it is that an insect car- 
rying enough light to make several hundred bright 
flashes, neither burns up nor sets anything on fire. 
This is one of the greatest of puzzles. It beats any 
of the puzzles in the papers or magazines. The 
glow-worm and the fire-beetle have the secret of 
making a light without perceptible heat. A spark of 
anything burning, many times less than the size of a 
fire-beetle’s light, would burn your fingers if you 
touched it. The fire-beetle is always cold. 

One summer night I stood listening to the roar of an 
approaching storm among the roofs and steeples of 
Cambridge, close by. I noticed a few fireflies flash- 
ing their lanterns among and high above the tree- 
tops of a near-by grove. In a moment the wind 
struck the trees with violence. Instantly the air was 
full of fire streaks. Thousands of fire-beetles were 
driven from their perches, and in their flight the 
flashes of their lanterns were carried like a rain of 
sparks upon the blast. The unusual sight was so 
real that for an instant I was startled. I did not at 
once think of the cause. I feared some of the out- 
buildings would catch fire. 

Swarms of the fire-beetles are sometimes immense. 
A marvelous story is told, in one of the Government 
Reports upon ‘‘ Insect Life,’’ which tells of a swarm 
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in New Jersey that made night as light as day, 
frightening the people and waking the chickens. 

Along the banks and over the lake-like eddies of 
Elk River, in West Virginia, I have seen the fire- 
beetles so plentiful and brilliant that their flashes in 
the air and refiections in the water gave me the 
thought that the Milky Way of the heavens had 
come down to bathe in the cool waters of the river. 

There are several kinds (species) of fire-beetles. 
The largest live in South and Central America, the 
West Indies and Cuba. Fine print can be read by the 
light of one of them. A few of them confined together 
give enorgh light to write by. Some of the people 
of these eountries use them for lighting their houses. 
Ladies fasten them on their hair and in their dresses 
to flash as living jewels.. One of the early historians 
of Central America give an interesting and curious 
account of these fireflies. He says: ‘‘They have 
two stars close by their eyes, and two more under 
their wings, which give so great a light that by it you 
can spin, weave, write, and paint ; and the Spaniards 
go by night to hunt the utios, or little rabbits of that 
country, and a-fishing, carrying these animals tied 
to their great toes or thumbs, and they call them 
locuyos,. being also of use to save them from the 
gnats, which are there very troublesome. They take 
them in the night with fire-brands, because they 
make to the light, and they are so unwieldy that 
when they fall they cannot rise again, and the men 
Stroaking their faces and hands with a sort of mois- 
ture which is in those stars, seem to be afire as long 
as it lasts.’’ In China the poorer students use a 
species of fire-beetle to light them while they read. 
The Chinese boys, no matter who or what they are, 
have a great prize ahead of them. If they study hard, 
and are bright enough to pass the early examinations, 
they may in time become rulers of districts, gov- 
ernors, and be ennobied. A good thing about the 
Chinese law is that, if a Chinaman by his energy and 
brains becomes a noble, his parents are made nobles 
for bringing up such a child. His children have 
to rise by their own worth. There is always a far 
greater prize than simply nobility ahead of an Ameri- 
can boy or girl who studies. Tlis is a knowledge 
which, if properly used, will bring every other good. 

The name by which the fire-beetle, firefly, lightning 
bug, passes in insect society is Photinus pyralis. 

; Photinus in Greek means light, shining. 
7“, Pyralis comes from a Greek word meaning 
a winged insect supposed to live on fire. 
It is about half an inch long, slender, and 
has a soft body. Even the wing covers 
are rather soft. All the fire-beetles have 
eleven joints in each of their feelers, — 
antennz. The best way to know one when 
you see it in the daytime is to catch one 
when jt tells on itself at night. The true 
fire-beetles fly only at night. Their eggs hatch grubs 
or larve. These feed on earthworms and .insects 
with soft bodies. When the 
grubs are ready to change into 
another shape, they cover 
themselves with an earthen 
cell. In this they pass, with- 
out eating, from larve (grubs) 
to pupz. This is usually in 
June. In ten days after they 
shut themselves up in earthen 
cells they come forth full-grown 
fire-beetles, with their lanterns ‘tv 
inside of them. If you will place one on the face of 
your watch you can see the time by its light. 

Very small things, which persons have not seen 
before, will often get up very big scares. It is told 
that away back in years a number of persons landed 
on one of the islands of the West Indies at night. 
They saw distant woods lighted up by great numbers 
of fire-beetles. These they supposed to be Spaniartis 
coming by torchlight to destroy them. They scurried 
off to their ships and left. 

Decaying vegetable matter sometimes gives forth 
light. I have read a newspaper by the light of a 
certain kind of decaying toadstool. It is probable 
that the light of a fire-beetle is made by the vegetable 
matter which it eats. This decays inside the beetle. 
I hope you will take my word for it, and not mash 
fire-beetles,—the light is steady within the beetle. 
When the beetle wishes to show it, it moves certain 
parts of its body,—opens its lanterns. If a beetle is 
mashed between your fingers in the dark, the light 
will show for a short time on your fingers. 

We all*admire the stars,—we have them all the 
year round ; but we feel more at home with the fire- 
beetles, they are more sociable. 
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13 § Behold, my servant shall deal pru- 
dently, he shall be exalted and extolled, and 
be very high. 

14 As many were astonied at thee ; his vis- 
age was sO marred more than any man, and 
his form more than the sons of men: 

15 So shall he sprinkle many nations; the 
kings shall shut their mouths at him : for shat 
which had not been told them shall they see ; 
and ¢kat which they had not heard shall they 
consider. 

53: 1 Who hath believed our report? and 
to whom is the arm of the LORD revealed ? 

2 For he shall grow up before him as a ten- 
der plant, and as a root out of a dry ground: 
he hath no form nor comeliness; and when 
we shall see him, ¢here is no beauty that we 
should desire him. , 

3 He is despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: 
and wé hid it as it were our faces from him ; he 
was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

4 4 Surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem. him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 

5 But be was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and 
with his stripes we are healed. 

6 All we like sheep have gone astray ; we 
have turned every one to his own way; and 
- LORD hath laid on him the isiquity of us 
all. 

7 He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth: he is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep be- 
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13 Behold, my servant shall ' deal wisely, 
he shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall be 
very high, 14 Like as many were astonished 
at thee, (his visage was so marred ? more than 
any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men), 15 so shall he * sprinkle many nations ; 
kings shall shut their mouths ¢ at him : for that 
which had not been told them shall they see ; 
and that which they had not heard shall they 
5 understand. 

53:1 Who hath believed Sour message ? 
and to whom hath the arm of Jehovah been 
revealed? 2 For he grew up before him as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground : 
he hath no form nor coméliness ; 7 and when 
we see him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him. 3 He was despised, and ® rejected 
of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with * grief: and as one from whom men 
hide their face he was despised ; and we es- 
teemed him not. 

4 Surely he hath borne our " griefs, and 
carried our sortows ; yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 5 But 
he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace- was upon him ; and with his stripes 
we are healed. 6 All we like sheep have 
gone astray ; we have turned every one to his 
own way; and Jehovah hath "laid on him 
the iniquity of us all. 

7 He was oppressed, yet when he was 
afflicted he opened not his mouth ; as a lamb 
that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
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chitinase 





COMMON VERSION 


fore her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not 
his mouth, - 

8 He was taken from prison and from judg- 
ment: and who shall declare his generation ? 
for he was cut off out of the land of the living : 
for the transgression of my people was fe 
stricken. 

9 And he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death; because he 
had done no violence, neither was any deceit 
in his mouth. 

10 § Yet it pleased the LORD to bruise him ; 
he hath put Aim to grief: when thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see 
kis seed, he shall prolong Ais days, and the 

leasure of the LORD shall prosper in his 
and. 

11 He shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and shali be satisfied : by his mop 4 shall 
my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall 
bear their iniquities. 

12 Therefore will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil 
with the strong; because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death: and he was numbered 
with the transgressors ; and he bare the sin of 
many, and made intercession for the trans- 
gressors. 


* Go_penw Text (Am. Rev.).—Jehovah 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


that before its shearers is dumb, so he opened 


not his mouth. 8 '5 By oppression and judg- 
ment he was taken away: and as for his gen- 
eration, who among them considered that he 
was cut off out of the land of the “living for 
the transgression of my people to whom the 
stroke was due? g And they made his grave 
with the wicked, and with a rich man in his 
death ; “ although he had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth. 

to Yet it pleased Jehovah to bruise him ; 
he hath 1 put him to grief: 7 when thou shalt 
make his soul 1 an offering for sin, he shall 
see Ais seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his 
hand. 11 ™ He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, avd shall be satisfied: ™ by the knowl- 
edge of himself shall my righteous servant 
21 justify many; and hé shall bear their in- 
iquities. 12 Therefore will I divide him a 
portion with the great, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong ; because he poured out 
his soul unto death, and was numbered with 
the transgressors : yet he bare the sin of many, 
and 73 made intercession for the transgressors. 


hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 


1 Or, prosper *% Or, from that of man, and his form from that of the sons A men * Or, startle 


4 Or, because of 5 Or, consider 4 
nor beauty &c. * Or, forsaken * Heb. sickness. 
sicknesses. ™% Heb. made to light. Or, From 
he stricken “ Or, because “ Heb. made him sick. 
a trespass-offering. 
31 Or, make many righteous @ Or, maketh 


tr, that which we have heard 1 Or, that wes 


ould look upon him ; 


0 Or, he hid as it were his face from us “ Heb. 
4 Or, living ? 
Or, when 
9 Or, He shall see and be satisfied with the travail &c. 


‘or the transgression of my people was 
is soul shall make an alrering 1% Heb. 
» Or, by his knowledge 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


WIDELY circulated magazine recentl 
lished a quatrain! that was called ‘ 
tials.” It ran as follows: 


‘**T preach the Word. Why then that hiss, 
And why God’s message laughed to scorn ?’ 
‘Your cheek hath known no Judas’ kiss, 
Your brow no crown of thorn.’ ’’ 


pub- 
reden- 


What a popular magazine publishes to-day, nine- 
teen centuries after the death of a Nazarene who 
was betrayed and crucified, as describing the only 
credentials that insure one a hearing for his message 
to the world, was foretold by a Hebrew prophet many 
centuries before that Nazarene was born into the 
world. This Old Testament foreshadowing of the 
Messiah who was to redeem the Chosen People, who 
was to be exalted and lifted up, and startle many 
nations, and be a surprise even unto kings, dwelt 
more upon that Messiah's self-sacrifice, in the chapter 
that is before us for study, than upon anything else 
in connection with his mission. You remember we 
found that two keys of the last quarter’s lessons in 
the Gospel of John were these : service is the Way of 
life; self is the way of death, It looks as though 
we could not get away from that truth wherever we 
turn. It was nota new truth in the time of Christ. 
Here it is being taught by Isaiah. And Abraham 
learned the same lesson, 

Although the basal truth of this lesson, therefore, 
is one that you have taught before, and will continue 
to teach as long as you teach the Bible, this prophet- 
ical passage offers an interesting opportunity for 

our class study. ‘‘It is more appealed to,” says 
Poohnenne Beecher, ‘‘in connection with the suffer- 
ings and the glory of Jesus Christ than any other 
Old Testament passage.” Nine times it is formally 
cited,—the New Testament references are given in 
Beecher’s first paragraph. 

But just what conception was in Isaiah’s mind as 
he, under inspiration, wrote this wonderful prophecy ? 
There is a field for wide study and discussion in that 
question. For instance, notice the interesting com- 
ments among the lesson writers on the identity of 
the ‘‘servant” referred to by Isaiah: Beecher, sec- 
ond paragraph; McLaren, first and fourth para- 
graphs ; Bensiee. first i ty ; and Sanders, 
second paragraph. Did Isaiah foresee Jesus Christ 
the man a his work as we know Christ? If not, 
what may Isaiah's foreknowledge have been ? 

It is important to note the changes in speakers that 
occur in the lesson. Professor Beecher’s second 
paragraph, and Dr. McLaren’s third and last para- 


graphs, offer suggestions as to this. 

1 In McClure’s Magazine for May, 1905. “ Credentials,” 
Trumball. Copyright 1905 by the 5. S. McClure Company. 
duced by the special permission of McClure’s Magazine, 


Rose 
epro- 


bd ~ % % 


There is one Orientalism of especial interest in the 
prophet’s language. It is as to the ‘‘ revealed arm,” 
and the facts given in.Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Setting 
of the Picture,” followed by the examination of the pic- 
ture itself in class, should impress the meaning of this 
figure upon your pupils in a way not easily forgotten. 

The result of self-sacrificing service is always the 
same. Invert the order of the first and second 
clauses of the twelfth verse, and you have it: Be- 
cause he poured out his soul unto death, and was 
numbered with the transgressors, therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong. Self-sacrificing, 
persecuted, even betrayed, love for others, shown by 
never-ending service for them, is the only way of life, 
the only way to triumph. It was Christ’s way of re- 
vealing God’s Father-love to us ; it must be our way 
of bringing the world to Christ. There are no other 
‘‘credentials.” And only Christ can give us grace 
to wear them. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


‘* Startle ’’ a better than 
(Beecher, on v. 15). 

Is it a prophecy of Israel’s conversion (McLaren, 3) ? 

The Messiah was of lowly origin and unrecognized worth 
(McLaren, 4, 5.) 

Strive for power to see the good in the unesteemed 
(Goss, 1). 

Because the Messiah was the most sensitive of men, 
therefore he suffered most (McLaren, 6). 

The atonement (McLaren, 7-9). 

Self-sacrificing suffering is solitary in the world (Mc- 
Laren, 12). 

The Messiah who died to self saves all who will be saved 
(McLaren, last). 

How much more is done for us than we do for ourselves 
(Goss, 2) ! 

Most of our sin brings suffering to others (Goss 3). 

Filling by pouring out (Goss, last). 

The growth in the Hebrew mind of the principle of self- 
sacrifice (Dunning, 2). 

The world was astonished at such a Messiah (Dunning, 
3). It always is at self-sacrifice. 

The suffering Saviour revealed sin to the world, and 
saved the world from sin (Dunning, 4). 

Suffering makes the mediator (Dunning, 5). 

The pathway to triumph (Dunning, last). 

The divine method of overcoming impenitence (San- 
ders, 3). 

Interesting questions for an adult class (Sanders, sec- 
tion III). 


translation ‘* sprinkle ”’ 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


What do you understand by the water and wine 
and milk and honey that are offered to every one ? 

What are some of the things for which we spend 
money and labor, that do not satisfy ? 








Can you find in the Bible the covetiant that God 
had made with David ? 


How was the whole world to be blessed thronoh 
David ? 


Does ‘' without price” mean that we need do noth- 
ing to receive and enjoy God’s gift? What price 
must we pay ? 

We are told to ‘‘seek Jehovah while he may be 
found.” When is it too late to find him ? 

How may God's word be compared to the rain and 
the snow ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

x 


Blessed is He whom God calls servant; men 
Shall call him sovereign. 


<5 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate thie Lesson 


OME time, probably, scholars will return to the 
old-fashioned opinion that this co dates 
from the closing years of Isaiah, the son of 

Amoz. At present opinions are divided. Fortu- 
nately the universalness of the contents of the passage 
is such that our study of it is mainly independent of 
local or temporal surroundings. It is formally cited 
nine times in the New Testament (Rom. 15 : 21; 

0:16; John 12: 38; 1 Pet. 2: 22, 24, 25; Acts 8: 
32-33; Mark 15 : 28 [margin]; Luke 22: 37), besides 
numerous less formal allusions. It is more appealed 
to in connection with the sufferings and the glory of 
Jesus Christ than any other Old Testament passage. 

Persons.—The one person in the passage is the per- 
son called the servant (Isa. 52:13; 53: 11). “Cor - 
cerning the servant Jehovah speaks (52 : 13-15); then 
the kings and nations speak (53 : 1-6); then Jehovah 
speaks again (53: 7-12). The servant is primarily 
Israel personified (41 : 8, 9; 42: 18; 44: 1, 2; 49: 3, 
etc.), but Israel idealized as the people through whom 
Jehovah's promise to the nations (Gen. 12: 3, etc.) 
is being accomplished, never Israel merely as an 
aggregation of persons. So distinct is this concep- 
tion made that Israel the servant is sometimes con- 
ceived of as having a mission to Israel the aggregate 
of persons (for example, Isa. 49 : 3, 5, 6). e new 
Testament teachers identify Jesus as the servant 
because they identify him as the supreme accom- 

lishment of Jehovah’s promise to the nations through 

srael. 

A certain modification in this use of the term is 
possible and natural. Any person might be called 
the servant, provided his character is such as to make 
him typically a representative of the promise of Jeho- 
vah to mankind. From this point of view Jesus is 
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pre-eminently the servant, as being the antitype to 
all such types. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


(, Verses 13-15.—Jehovah declares that the servant 
shall be exalted. His exaltation shall be as astonish- 
ing as the humiliations he has suffered.—So sha// he 
startle; This is the marginal rendering of the re- 
vised versions, and it is correct. The nations will 
be startled with surprise when the fact of the serv- 
ant’s exaltation penetrates into their minds.—S/u/Z 
their mouths: They will be so surprised that they 
will stop talking. 

Verses 1-6.—The startled kings and nations muse 
upon this wonderful fact which they have heard, the 
exaltation of the servant.— Who hath believed that 
which we have heard; So, correctly, the margin of 
the revised versions. The news seems incredible 
to them.—For he eve up :. They describe the serv- 
ant as they have hitherto regarded him.—A fender 
plant: Literally, ‘‘a sucker,” an ety | and su- 
perfluous growth. Other specifications follow, indi- 
cating that the servant is of all persons the unlikeliest 
to be exalted.—Hath borne our griefs: Their solu- 
tion of the puzzle is that the servant's humiliations 
are vicarious and mediatorial. As his sufferings are 
not for his own ill desert, but are because of our 
wrong-doing, and for our benefit, they may well end 
in exaltation. 

Verses 7-9a.—Jehovah reaffirms the conclusions 
reached by the kings and nations. First he speaks 
concerning the matchless humiliations of the servant. 





—Opened not hig mouth : He does not resent indig- - 
nities and tortures in an imperious, lordly way, but’ 


is meekly silent under them.--Ou? of the land of the 
living: He is not merely maltreated, but put to 
death.—For the transgression of my people: The 
nations have spoken of the servant as suffering for 
their wrong-doing; Jehovah adds that he suffers for 
the wrong-doing of Israel. This diction goes to the 
extreme in differentiating the servant from Israel 
conceived of as a mere aggregate of persons. 

Verses 94-12:—Jehovah reaffirms. what has been 
said concerning the blamelessness of the servant and 
his matchless exaltation.—A/thaugh he had done: 
This is an impossible translation. Begin here a 
new paragraph, and translate as follows: ‘Because 
he did no violence, and'‘deceit was not in his mouth; 
it being’ Jehovah's will to ‘bruise him, scene Vy 
Riss; though thow place his soul as a trespassvoffering 

Shan Unt a scod, shall prolong daysithé will of 
Yahaweh prospering in his hand.”— Seed: As prom- 
ised to Abtaham and Israel and David.—/Prolong 
his days: In spite of-his having been put to death. 
—Of the travail; Of the results for which-he toiled. 
His toil will not be a failure.—Ay the knowledge of 
himself: So, correctly, American Revision. It is 
men’s knowing him that is here spoken of as leading 
to their being justified.—Aear their iniguities: As 
one carries a load for another.—A portion with the 
great, etc.: His shall be the greatest victories and 
the highest honors. 
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Patience proves prudence. 
tae 


The Setting of the Picture 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 
The Revealed Arm 


O UNDERSTAND the figure of the ‘* revealed 
arm” one must understand the Oriental cus- 
toms from which it is derived. Contrary to the 

fashion of Europe and America, where styles in 
wearing apparel change with the seasons, the dress 
of the East is much alike in all parts of a year, and 
in all years of a generation or century. In great 
measure, Oriental clothes are large and flowing, and 
loosely draped about the wearer. Aside from their 
natural beauty, they are well adapted to the climate 
of those countries. 

In the case of activity, the garments are caught up, 
and thus do not impede movement. The long, flow- 
ing sleeves, for instance, are pushed up and their 
ends tied behind the back. he arm is thus left 
free ; it may have full play ; it is ‘‘revealed.” The 
arm, thus revealed, indicates a preparedness for 
action. 

And it is this ‘‘ preparation for the vigorous ac- 
complishing of his purposes " that is signified in the 

hrase of the lesson: ‘‘To whom is the arm of the 

rd revealed ?" The same figure is used in Isaiah 

52: to: ** Jehovah hath made bare his holy arm in 
the eyes of all the nations.” 

The Lesson Picture is one from a pose made for 
The Sunday School Times by a Syrian to whom the 
custom is familiar. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Petter all His sinless sorrow than our.maddest 
mirth. 


THE SUNDAY. SCHGOL TIMES 


ental esson-Lights 
.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie ~ “-{ 


‘© CO SHALL He Sprinkie Many Nations.”— 
One of four paintings discovered on the wall 
of the temple of Dendireh in Egypt. is de- 

scriptive of the ceremony of purification preparatory 

to public worship. The gods, Thoth and Horus, are 
represented as pouring water from libation vases 
over the king-priest. 

On the 19th of January, 1 attended an annual 
service in a Syrian Greek church, at the close of 
which the priest sprinkled all the congregation with 
water which he had blessed. The word which the 
Arabic translators use here instead of sprinkling is 
the same as the one they use in Psalm 51: 7, and 
which the Revised Version renders ‘*‘ purify."” The 
sense of the Syriac word in this place means ‘ purify, 
cleanse, make expiation for.” 

In preparing the corpse for burial, Moslems wash 
it most thoroughly, and Oriental sects, ancient and 
modern, are well known for their extensive religious 
use of sprinkling with water or blood such persons or 
objects as stood in need of purification. 

‘* JEHOVAH Hatu Laip oN HIM THE INiQuity oF Us 
Au..""—Last December a man belonging to a tribe 
called ‘‘the house of Berutie,” killed a man of the 
‘*house of Hadad” in a Syrian mountain village. 
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‘Behold, M 


By Alexander 


HE great figure of the servant of the Lord, which 
has hitherto had reference to Israel or to the 
Israel within Israel, is here invested with char- 

acteristics and functions which even that holy seed 
within the nation never possessed nor performed. 
The prophet’s picture is either an unrealized ideal, a 
fair dream with no corresponding reality, or it is a 
prophetic gospel, almost as definite as the historical 
Gospels. If we give due weight to the features of 


“this portrait, there is but one ariswer to the question, 


“Of whom speaketh the prophet this?” 
but lightly touch the pregnant and immortal words. 

The verses of Isaiah 52 : 13-15 are a prelude to the 
prophecy, setting forth summarily its main contents, 
the humiliation and: consequent exaltation of the 
servant. The humiliation is expressed under the 
figure of hideous, almost inhuman, deformity, side 
by side with ‘‘ wise” dealing, and the resulting ex- 
altation is set forth in language which labors to bring 
out the servant's greatness by accumulating almost 
synonymous words signifying elevation, ‘exalted 
and lifted up, and shall be very high,” and by the 
vivid picture of ‘‘ kings” struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at the sudden glory of one of whom they had 
never heard. The leading ideas of the whole proph- 
ecy are condensed into this prelude, and to these we 
turn. 

Verses 1-3 set forth the picture of the suffering 
servant as seen by Israel. It is Israel who speaks. 
The ‘‘ we” and ‘‘our” refer to it. And the whole is 
its penitent confession, when it has learned to know 
the meaning and mystery of the servant’s work. 
Observe the contrast between Israel's position and 
that of the kings. The latter ‘‘had not heard” till 
the sudden glory of the exaltation flashed on them, 
meteor-like; to the former his whole career had been 
‘*that which we have heard,” and, while hearing, 
refused to believe. Surely this great chapter is a 
prophecy of Israel's conversion as well as of Christ 
and his work and triumph. 

The servant's lowly origin and growth are first 
described in language alluding to Isaiah 11:1. De- 
scent from a royal house fallen on evil days is plainly 
the meaning of the metaphor in ‘‘tender plant” or 
‘*sucker” and ‘‘root,’’ or, more probably, ‘* shoot,” 
the tree having been felled, and a slender new growth 
coming from its stump. Surely we do not force a 
meaning here when we think of the carpenter’s shop 
in Nazareth. What does this feature point to in any 
other than the Messianic interpretation? Next we 
have the servant's unattractive form. A shoot spring- 
ing ina dry ground would be stunted and pale. But 
that unattractiveness.is only to human eyes. What 
is agg ae beautiful in God's eyes is often plain or 
ugly in men’s. It has taken all these centuries to 
educate the world to see the beauty of Jesus, and the 
education is very incomplete even now. 

These two characteristics naturally result in a 
third,—the servant's rejection by men. Lowly origin 
and lack of beauty appealing to vulgar tastes and 
sense of course lead, to ‘‘despised and forsaken of 
men.” Jesus had to drink the bitterest of that cup. 
His was a life-long martyrdom, his was a life-long 
solitude. 

Next we have the servant's sorrow of heart. He was 
forsaken by men, and his-only companion was grief. 


We can 
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As soon as the fact became known, the members of 
the house of Hadad hastened from their different vil- 
lages. to the scene of the murder, but the bird had 
flown. The authorities had seized the murderer and 
nine more of the tribe and lodged them in prison. 
While this is right from a legal standpoint, the 
Hadads would like to seize the murderer themselves 
and put him todeath. This they are not able to do 
at present, and therefore every male member of the 
house of ‘‘ Berutie,” whether or not he had any connec- 
tion or knowledge of the manslaughter or murder com- 
mitted by his kinsman, is in imminent danger of being 
killed by a Hadad. No doubt the Hadads would 
prefer a chance to kill the man who himself killed 
their kinsman; nevertheless they think it right and 
would not hesitate, to kill any kinsman of the mur- 
derer,—any Berutie at all. This is terrible, but it is 
neither alone nor the first of the kind: Itis the re- 
sult of a principle which makes it right and impera- 
tive to take the life of the innocent for that of the 
guilty, and the organized modern government has 
not been able as yet to stamp it out. Have such 
facts in Eastern life any connection with, or relation 
to, the principle in accordance with which Jehovah 
laid the iniquity of us all on Him who had done no 
violence ? 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
“ 


Nothing is more beautiful to the eyes of love than 
the scars of sympathy. 


< 


y Servant’ 
McLaren, D.D. 


The word ‘‘grief’’ is literally ‘‘sickness,” and the 
description of mental :or spiritual sorrows under the 
figure of diseases is intensified in the subsequent 
picture of him as one from whom men hide their faces 
with disgust at his hideousness arising from disease. 
Possibly, however, the meaning is that he hides his 
face, as lepers had to.do, Other sorrows are subse- 
quently spoken of as laidon him by God. Here they 
are rather those inflicted by men's desertion: and re- 
jection. He .was, the most sympathetic, the most 
sensitive,;the most loving soul that ever dwelt in 
fiesh, and therefore he felt, as none beside has ever 
felt, the pain of man’s hate-and' ingratitude: : He was 
anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows, 
but he was ‘‘a man of sorrows,": and grief was his 
daily companion. Pd ; 

In verses 4-6 we have the true meaning of the serv- 
ant’s sufferings. Note the heaped-together words for 
suffering,—griefs, sorrows, wounded, bruised, smit- 
ten, chastisement, stripes. Note, too, the reiteration 
of the cause of the sufferings, our griefs, our sorrows, 
and that the sufferings are traced to our transgres- 
sions, our iniquities. Finally, the whole mystery of 
these is referred to Jehovah’s making the universal 
iniquity to lie, like a crushing weight, on him. Israel 
thought that the servant was afflicted because he 
was so bad, and that Israel was spared because it 
was good, but the truth was that he was afflicted 
because they were bad, and that they are spared 
because he was afflicted. 

There is more here than sympathetic identification 
with others’ sorrows, or the innocent being involved 
in a wide-spread calamity, the consequence of wide- 
spread sin. ‘Transgressions lead to wounds and 
bruises. The transgressions are ours, the wounds 
are his. Can the idea of vicarious suffering be more 
aeons | set forth? The intensity of his sufferings is 

rought home to our hearts by the variety of words 
describing them. He is ‘‘wounded” as by a sword, 
‘* bruised” asone stoned to death, beaten with stripes 
and having his flesh raised in livid wales. His bruises 
and wales effect our healing, his chastisement brings 
our peace. It needs much wilful shutting of eyes to 
strike the idea of atonement out of these words. 

But the’ prophet next unveils the deepest ground 
of these sufferings. Sin scatters men, but the isola- 
tion which it causes is blessedly counteracted by the 
concentration of the sin of all on the servant. The 
tee constructs no ‘‘theory of the atonement,”’ 

ut no language could more plainly teach the fact of 
atonement. nd so far as this prophecy is con- 
cerned, the servant's sole form of service is to suffer. 
He is not an example, teacher, or benefactor in other 
ways; his work is to bear our griefs and be wounded 
for our healing. 

In verses 7-9 we have the attitudes towards his 
sufferings of the servant and of his contemporaries, 
to which is added a reference to his burial which 
seems to be an interruption, but is of great signifi- 
cance. In verse 7 ‘‘ humbled himself” is better than 
‘* afflicted,” for the theme there is not so much the 
sufferings as his demeanor in them. The pathetic 
images of the lamb led and the ewe dumb before her 
shearers give the same double representation of the 
indignities and (chiefly) of his meek acceptance of 
them. Unremonstrating, unresisting endurance is 
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the characteristic dwelt on here. The 
would have been as really fulfilled if there 
no such majestic silence as before the sanhédrin and 
Pilate, but the exact verbal fulfilment is not to be 
ignored. 

In verse 8 the Revised Version is to be preferred. 
‘* By oppression and judgment he was taken away,” 
—the forms of law were wrested to flagrant injustice. 
Who they were who took him away is left obscure, 
but the fact that his death was a judicial murder is 
made clear. Are there any facts corresponding to 

that element in the picture if Israel is supposed to be 
the original? That unjust death was wholly mis- 
understood by his generation. None of them ‘‘con- 
sidered ” that he was slain ‘‘for the transgression of 
my people.” 

How true that is of Jesus! How utterly unmean- 
ing as to any other supposed fulfiller or fulfilment! 
The introduction of this feature seems to be for the 
purpose of teaching that his slayers were blind instru- 
ments of a higher power. And perhaps it also serves 
to heighten the impression of the great solitude of 
sorrow in which he was to die as he had lived. Mis- 
apprehended he died, as misapprehended he had lived. 

tterly solitary he died, that none of us need ever 
face death alone. Following the uncomprehended 
death comes the enigma of the burial. he words 
are strange in any interpretation, but they are un- 
intelligible unless they point to the historical facts 
attending the burial of Jesus. Unnamed persons 
gave him a grave with the wicked, as they would do 
by executing him as a criminal, but somehow the 
criminal destined to be flung dead among the corpses 
of other criminals is buried withthe rich. A strangely 
minute trait to find mention in such a prophecy! 
But the smaller the detail, the more remarkable the 
foreknowledge and the more striking the fulfilment. 
Only God can foresee trifles. 

In the latter clause of verse 9 we render ‘‘ because” 
rather than ‘‘ although,” and so reach the thought 
that such a burial showed that the servant, slain as 
a criminal, was not a criminal. Criminals’ corpses 
were left unburied or flung together in a pit, but that 
body, reverently bedewed with tears, wrapped in 
fine linen clean and white, softly laid down by loving 
hands, and watched by love stronger than death, lay 
in fitting repose as the Powe of a king, till he came 
forth as the conqueror of death. 

Thus we follow the servant to his grave. What 
more is there to be said? This dead servant does 
not end his service when he dies.. In the preceding 
verses there is not a syllable as te his doing any- 
thing. He suffers while he lives, and when dead he 
begins his work on the world. How is that puzzle to 
be unriddled ? Of whom is it true? The first clause 
of verse 10 must be read in closest connection with 
the preceding and following words. The mystery of 
his sufferings as divinely afflicted is pressed on us 
by his sinlessness, and solved by the effects that 
flowed from them. That ‘it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him” is an enigma until we see how the 
pleasure of the Lord prospers in his bruised and 
pierced hands. ° 

The connection between his sufferings and his 
post mortem activity is further expressed in words 
which are hopelessly paradoxical as applied to any 
but Jesus. The marginal rendering in the Revised 
Version is best. It is the servant’s ‘‘soul” that 
makes an offering for sin. Therein is set forth the 
complementary truth to the preceding representa- 
tions of his death as wrongfully inflicted by men and 
as divinely laid on him. It was also his voluntary 
act. It was ‘‘a guilt-offering.” The kind of offering 
meant had for its central idea the conception of sin 
as a debt, and of the sacrifice as compensation or 
ransom. And perhaps we may hear an echo of this 

rofound clause in our Lord’s saying about giving 

is life a ransom for many, which almost quotes the 
very words. 

Then comes the paradox that the dead servant 

‘* sees his seed.” Not only is his death the means of 
communicating his life, but after it he beholds his 
offspring, is clothed with an undying life, and lives to 
carry on God's purposes. This dead servant is to be 
a living power in the world as long as the world lasts. 
Is he not? His death is to be the means of drawing 
men to him in filial love and obedience? Is it not? 
And has any conception of Jesus that power except 
the one which sees in his death his voluntary offering 
of himself for our sins ? 

Verses 11 and 12 are God's own voice confirming 
the prophet’s anticipations of the activity and glory 
of the servant who “ became dead and is alive for 
evermore.” He will see the divine work of salvation 
for which he died victoriously advancing, and be sat- 
isfied. He will ae righteousness to many through 
their knowledge of him. And he is able to do that 
which passes all human ability because he has by his 
offering for sin borne and borne away their iniquities. 
The virtue of his sacrifice lasts forever, and on 
the ground of that ever-during sacrifice those who 
‘*know ” him are made righteous by the identifyin 
of themselves with him through faith. And the fina 
word gathers up into one great promise the whole 

_ substance of the prophecy, emphasizing the servant's 
voluntary death, its sacrificial character, and the ex- 
altation and victorious career which followed it; and 
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of which it was the necessary preceding condition. 
May we all hold fast by the truth that no Christ but 
the dying ‘Christ: will win-the world or ourselves, be- 
cause no Christ but the dying Christ bears away the 
world's sins and ours, ° 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
< 


So rare ts heavenly worth in the gardens of earth 
that men still take it for a weed. 


—- 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Hiding the Face from Jesus 


S ONE from whom men hide their face he was 
A despised; and we esteemed him not (v. 3). 
Mr. Spurgeon said in one of his sermons: ‘1 
have heard of a minister who preached for several 
ears before he was converted, and when converted 
he became a very earnest preacher of the gospel, but 
one day, as he rode along the street, he was observed 
to stop and strike a dog which was lying in front of a 
door. When they said to him, ‘Mr. McPhayle, why 
did you beat the dog?’ he said, ‘ He was so exactly 
like myself, lying in the sun sleeping,—a dumb dog 
that didn’t bark,—-that I could not but give him a 
touch of the rod, though I meant it all the while for 
myself.’ Truly, I could lay this rod about my own 
heart, to think that weeks and months should have 
rolled over my head, and I should have hid, as it 


were, my face from Christ, in wilful neglect of my 
dear Lord, whose heart has bled for me.” 


Lives Sacrificed for Others 


Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows (v. 4): The death of the Russian artist 
Verestchagin, who was on board the warship Petro- 
pavlousk when it went down, reminds us that this 
great man, whenever he went into battle, either on 
land or sea, went in order to witness the horrors of 
the conflict, and depict the same on canvas, with a 
sincere desire to show the world the cruelty of war. 
Ruskin tells us that Turner, the English painter, 
being at sea in a storm, had himself lashed to the 
mast, and there made sketches which he afterward 
worked up into a vivid picture. There is only faint 
suggestion in these, however,,.of. the Christ who 
came on earth not only to live our life and pass 
through all the phases of our existence, bearing grief 
and sorrow with us here, but dying for us on the cross. 


Hope for the Stray Sheep 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and Jehovah hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all(v. 6). Some years 
ago a minister was passing ay a prison crowded 
with convicts. One gigantic fellow crouched alone 
in a corner, an unhealed wound in his face, where he 
had been shot while trying to escape. ‘‘ How long 
has he to serve?” the minister asked of the guard. 
‘*For life.” ‘‘May I speak to him?” ‘Yes, but 
only for a minute.” The minister touched the man’s 
torn cheek. ‘‘I am sorry,” he said. ‘‘I wish I could 
help you. I am going away, and shall never see you 
again, perhaps, but = have a friend who will stay 
here with you.” The small, keen eyes were upon 
him, The prisoner eee himself up, waiting and 
eager, ‘‘Jesusis your friend. If you are g and 
true, and will pray God to help you, Iam sure he 
will care for’you.’’ Time was up, anc the clergyman 
turned sorrowfully away. The prisoner called after 
him, and, catching his hand, held it in his own while 
he could. Fourteen years passed. The convict was 
sent to work in the mines. The minister went down 
one day into a mine, and among the workmen saw a 
gigantic figure bent with hardship and age. ‘* Who 
is that?’’ he asked the keeper. ‘A lifer, and a 
steady fellow,—the best of the gang.” Just then the 
“lifer” looked up, his figure straightened, for he 
had recognized the clergyman, his eyes shone. ‘‘ Do 

ou know me?” he asked. ‘‘ Will He come soon? I 

ave tried to be good.” The shepherd of the stray 
sheep had brought him home to the flock. 


Saved ‘for Christ’s Sake”’ 


When thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin (v. 10). Mr. Moody used to tell this interesting 
story: A Christian woman asked him in his early 
work to speak to her husband, a scholarly and dis- 
tinguished man, who was a skeptic. He timidl 
went to the man’s office, and said, putes. I ean’t 
talk with you. You are a book infidel, and I have 
no learning, but I simply want to say, if you are ever 
converted, I want you to let me know.” The judge 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, young man, if I am ever converted, I 
will let you know. Yes, I will let you know.” The 
conversation ended. The clerks tittered when the 
zealous young Christian left the office, but the judge 
was converted within a year. And this is what he 
told Mr. Moody: ‘‘One night, when my wife was at 
prayer-meeting, I began to grow very uneasy and 
miserable. I did not know what was the matter with 
me, but finally retired before my wife came home. I 
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could not sleep all that night. I got upearly. I told 
my wife that I would eat no breakfast, and went 
down to the office. I told the clerks they could take 
a holiday, and shut myself up in the inner office. I 
kept growing more and more miserable, and finally I 
got down and asked God to forgive my sins, but I 
would not say ‘For Jesus’ sake,’ for I had never be- 
lieved in the atonement. I kept praying, ‘God for- 

ive my sins,’ but no answer came. , At last, in 

esperation, I cried, ‘Oh, God, for Christ's sake, for- 
give my sins,’ and found peace at once.” 


The Intercessor 


And made intercession for the transgressors 
(v. 12). A&schylus, the Greek tragedian, was sum- 
moned before an assembly of judges to answer for 
some serious offense against the state. The case was 
abundantly proved against him, and they were about 
to cry together, ‘‘Condemn! condemn!” when the 
door opened, and in came a brother of A@schylus, 
who on the battlefield had lost an arm. Instantly 
recognizing the state of affairs, and the danger 
threatening his brother, he stepped toward the 
judges, and, without saying a work, raised the 
stump of the arm he had sacrificed for his country. 
The judges looked on schylus and on his brother, 
and, after a moment's conferring together, cried 
with one voice, **‘ Acquit! acquit!” 


** Five bleeding wounds he bears, 
Received on Calvary ; 

pour effectual prayers, 

y strongly plead for me. 
* Forgive him, oh forgive,’ they cry, 
‘Nor let the ransomed sinner die,’ ”’ 

Nyack, N. Y. 
bf 


They can give no service to the sad who are them- 
selves strangers to grief. 


ad 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E WAS despised, ... and we esteemed him 
not (v. 3). Such is the popular judgment in 
all ages and places. Scorn is heaped upon 

those who are cones. and esteem is reserved only 
for those who are honored. Ninots: mime o-+ ~f yyw 
hundred of us accept the vulgar verdict without 

uestion, using no independent power of criticism. 
Let the crowd ‘' hide its face from a man,” and we 
will vanish round a corner when he comes in sight. 
Nothing seems so incredible to us as that greatness 
and goodness can be found enveloped in sorrow, 
poverty, and neglect. We look for talent, virtue, 
and worth in palaces and in silks, when, God knows, 
there is quite as much, if not more, to be found in 
cottages and blue jeans. Be on the lookout for sweet- 
meats in rough shells, bright diamonds in unpolished 
pebbles, brilliant blossoms in sober sheaths, beautiful 
souls in uncomely clothing and unpromising environ- 
ments. 

Surely he hath borne our sris's, and carried our 
sorrows (v. 4). We,think we have many griefs to 
bear and sorrows to carry for pct inne, | 
not often enough remember how many are being 
borne and carried for us by others. While we were 
children, our parents literally endured them all. 
Even up to our manhood, they supported the most. 
And in our mature years, what an enormous propor- 
tion falls upon the shoulders of friends and strangers. 
How slight a part of the task of keeping up our 
schools and libraries and churches and the govern- 
ment falls upon any one man. How many, man 
people have to share these vast responsibilities. If 
the burden of maintaining our families in their pres- 
ent comfort, and of warding off the omnipresent 
perils of every day, should suddenly drop upon our 
single shoulders, we should be crushed to earth. 
Every taxpayer in the United States is bearing some 
of our burdens. Ten thousand unknown people are 
carrying some of our gent The postman carries 
our letters, the grocery boy our food, and the express 
agent our packages. The farmer raises our wheat, 
the miller grinds it, and the cook bakes it. The 
planter grows our cotton, the weaver spins it, and 
the wan-faced girls in sweat-shops sew it. How 
little we do for ourselves ! 

As for his ee who among them consid- 
ered... towhom the stroke was due (v. 8). Other 
people not only bear our sorrows, but our punish- 
ment. If a boy does a wrong in school, or a man 
commits a crime in business, the shame and dis- 
grace fall upon his parents and his friends. The 
** strokes were due” him, but the lash cut them. 
Who of us *‘ considers " these solemn facts? There 


ut we do 





EDITOR'S NOTE.—The many who find in Dr. Goss’ lesson 
articles a fund of help for every-day living will be glad to know, 
if they have not already noted it, that The Sunday School 
Times Company has published in book form a collection of his 
best comments culled from these lesson articles during the 
past five years. The book makes an admirable little volume 
for morning devotions or other daily reading, and bears the 
apt title of "Just a Minute.” 
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is no sadder spectacle on earth than that of a boy 
to whom the stroke of punishment for evil deeds is 
due beholding his parents writhing with the agon 
that he ought to be a and yet cold and indif- 
ferent to their torture. hy the sharp arrow of 
punishment must pierce a thousand other hearts on 
its way to the breast of the guilty we do not know. 
But we do know that the man (or the generation) to 
whom the stroke was due is nothing but a brute un- 
less he suffers when he sees it fall upon the innocent. 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great,... because he poured out his soul unto death 
iv. 12)... ‘* Because,” *‘ therefore”! It is this myste- 
rious relationship of ‘‘ therefore” with ‘ because” 
by which we are baffled. Why should it be the fear- 
ful law of life that only those should divide a portion 
with the great who have poured out their souls unto 
death? Why must struggle, passion, agony, and 
self-immolation be the inexorable condition of a great 
soul and a great reward? Nevertheless, it is so. 
‘To pour out a cup is toempty it. To pour out a soul 
is to fill it. What do you make of that? But try it. 
Spend and be spent, sacrifice and be sacrificed, if 
you wish to share in the triumphs of the immortals. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
How We Should Treat the Suffering Son of Man, 


1. Let us Look at Christ Lifted Up: 
He shall be exalted and lifted up (52 : 13-15). 
Lifted up... will draw all men (John 12: 32). 
Also God highly exalted him (Phil. 2: 9). 
All things in subjection under his feet (Eph. 1 : 22), 
2. Let us Believe the Message Concerning Him : 
Who hath believed our message ? (53: 1.) 
In nove other is there salvation (Acts 4: 12). 
‘The word of the cross. . . power of God (1 Cor. 1 : 18), 
Veiled in them that perish (2 Cor. 4 : 3, 4). 
3- Let us See His Beauty, Unseen by Many : 
No form nor comeliness ... no beauty (v. 2). 
The world knew him not (John 1 : 10, 11). 
udge not according to appearance (John 7 ; 24), 
aking the, form.of a servant (Phil. 2: 6, 7). 
4- Let ds Honor Him while the World Rejects Him: 
11. me dpchised, and rejeeted of men (3). 
Blessed is the King that cometh (Luke 19 : 38). 
In the ‘namé of ye every knee should bow (Phil. 2: 10, 11); 
That he might bé Lotd (Rém. 14 : 9). 
5. Let us Believe in Him as our Sin-bearer : 
He hath borne our grie/s . .. our sorrows (4-6). 
Him... he made to be sin on our manok (2 Cor. 5 ; at). 
Offered to bedr the sins of many (Heb. 9 : 28). 
Bare our sins in his body (1 Pet. 2 : 24). 
6. Let us Accept the Salvation which He Purchased for us : 
Shall my righteous servant justify many (7-12). 


Clothed me with the garments of salvation (Isa. 6r : ro), 
Justified freely by his grace (Rom. 3 : 24). 
Justified by his blood, .. . saved from wrath (Rom. 5 : 9). 


‘adel 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Isaiah 52,: 13 to 53:12. . 
‘luesday.—Heb. 4: 15 tos:9.... 
Wednesday.—1 Pet. 2: 12-18. . .... .. . For the unjust 
Thursday.—Acts 8 : 26-35 ....... A prophecy of Christ 
Friday.—Mark 14: 55-65 . ... ... . The silent Sufferer 
Saturday.— Matt. 27 : 54-60 The rich man's tomb 
Sunday.—Heb. to: 1-13. . oe ee « Rhe victory 


. The suffering Saviour 
. Acquainted with grief 


The friend of all the sorrowing ts the fount of 
all joy. 
<_ 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE on the board before you begin the review 
across. Over it have the words My Saviour. 

Call for title and Golden Text. Who spoke 

the words that form our lesson of to-day? How long 
before the birth of Jesus were these words uttered ? 
Of whom were they spoken? Now let us see what 
the prophet says about the way in which men would 
treat Jesus when he came. What does verse 3 say? 
Have some one read it. Yes, Isaiah says that Jesus 
was to be Des and Rejected. Put down those 
two words. ow draw out from teachers instances 
in which this prophecy was fulfilled. How did the 
rulers treat him? They scourged him and put on 
him a crown of thorns. This is what the prophet 
means when he says he was Wounded. Put down 
that word. To what death did Pilate condemn the 
Master? . To the death on the cross. That is what 
is meant by Isaiah when he speaks of his death. 
With whom was Jesus crucified ? With two thieves. 
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Yes, and the prophet says that he would be with the 
wicked in his death. Now put down the word 
Crucified. 

Did Jesus suffer all this for his own sake? No. 


MY SAVIOUR 


DESPISED WOUNDED 
REJECTED CRUCIFIED 


Was he not the only sinless man inthis world? Then 
why did he suffer so? He suffered so for us. Add 
the words For Me. 

Now sing the hymn, ‘‘ When I survey the wondrous 
cross,” or some similar hymn; then have the school 
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bow in silent prayer, asking God to pardon us for 
Jesus’ sake, and make us true followers of him who 
so suffered for us. 


-New York City. 


‘apd 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


Psalm 2: 1-12. 
(2:1-9. 4: 1-4.) 
Psalm 22 : I-19. 


‘Hail, thou once despised Jesus."’ 
** Saviour, sprinkle many nations." 
** Jesus, thy boundless love to me.”’ 


“How condescending and how (26: 1-12. 40: 1-6.) 
kind."’ Psalm 69 : 1-17. 
**O the darkness, O the sorrow."’ 92: 1-16. 138: 1-16.) 
“The King of Love my shepherd Psalm 145 : 1-16. 
is."’ (215: 6-12. 311: £-7.) 
*O Spirit of the living God.” Psalm 89 : 23-37. 
**O sacred Head, now wounded.” (122: 15-8. 180: 1-16.) 
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In heaven's light sin only is hideous, and sorrow 
may be most beautiful. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
emetion about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which Fes om workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt cf a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Thought: “The Lord is thy Keeper.” 
** Seek ye the Lord.” 
Lesson Material and Teaching. 


Notrr.—For primary children, omit most of Isaiah’s 
figurative language except selected phrases, and 
concentrate upon verses 4 to 7 the stray sheep,'in 
séeking to save which the Saviour was bruised and 
suffered, as prophesied by Isaiah seven hundred 
years before; corroborating our recent text, ‘‘ Christ 
died for oir sins atcording to the S¢riptures.”’ 
God loved this world so sauch that he permitted the 
‘Saviour to suffer to save sinners, who should love 
him and seek him with the whole heart. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Some months ago a oe flock of goats was driven 
toward a te city in Mexico. Near the city, a 
street-car frightened the goats. The foremost ones 
ran to one side and jumped over a cactus hedge into 
a field beyond. The car stopped, but the other goats 
followed their leaders, and one after another tried to 
jump the hedge, but they were so crowded they 
couldn't. Many fell into the hedge, and the keepers 
could do nothing to stop them, until hundreds were 
running about in the field or caught in the hedge. 
Some were quite badly hurt. hat could those 
keepers do? Do you suppose oe went away and 
left those goats to get lost or die? No, indeed! Yet 
it was hard work to get the loose ones back into the 
road, and much harder to loosen those caught in the 
cactus. They scratched and bruised their hands on 
the cactus, which is full of fine prickles that sting 
and burn and hurt dreadfully. Yet those keepers 
were willing to suffer to save their flock of goats. 

We think those goats were foolish, silly things to 
follow their leaders into a cactus hedge, but sheep 
and goats act that way. Do you know that ——- 
often act that way, too,—grown folks as well as chil- 
dren? If one man drinks liquor, other men follow 
his example. If one boy, who is a leader, smokes 
cigarettes or swears, a lot of boys do the same. If 
one girl chews gum, other girls want gum, too. It 
is so easy to follow the leaders into wrong-doing 
or sin. 


Lesson. 

This has been true such a jong, 
hundreds of years ago the prophet Isaiah said: ‘* All 
we, like sheep, have gone astray. We have turned 
every one to his own way.” Whenever we sin, we 
are like Stray Sheep. (Write it-) Doesn't it seem 
strange that when we know how sin hurts and harms, 
we do all sin? Our lessons about Israel taught us 
how, one. after another, the kings worshiped idols, 
and the people followed their example until ten tribes 
were taken captive. 

Whenever po sin, somebody else must suffer; 
so when Isaiah told about the stray sheep or sinners, 
he told also about the Saviour, who was willing to 
suffer, to seek, and tosavethem. (Write Seeks and 
Saves.) 

** | stands for Isaiah, the prophet of old, 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold.’’ 


His name was called Jesus because he should save 
the people from their sins. 


long time that 


Isaiah said, ‘‘ The Lord 


hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” ‘* Iniquity ” 
is a long word for sin, the same word that we repeat 
in the second commandment,—“ visiting the iniqui- 
ties [or sins] of the fathers upon the children,” etc. 
But there is a way to be saved from these sins, for 
when Jesus came, he said: ‘‘ The Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
(Have somebody sing part of the ‘‘ Ninety and 
nine."’) 

The keepers of the goats couldn’t save them with- 
out bruising their hands, and suffering from the 
cactus prickles; neither could the Saviour save sin- 
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ners Without sufferin 





UFFERING 
AVIOUR 


S 


g and our lesson is calléd ** The 
Suffering Saviour.’’. (Write it.) John’s Gospel 
told us how he ‘suffered unto Pontius Pilate’ dur- 
ing the trial and on the cross : 


EEKS 
AVES, 


TRAY 
HEEP 











**T will sing of my Redeemer 
And his wondrous love to me; 
On the cruel cross he suffered 
From the curse to set me free.’’ 
(Gospel Hymns.) 


When our text said ‘‘ Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,” those Scriptures were 
what Yeniah wrote so long before (Read vs. 4-7,— 
‘‘He was wounded, ... he was bruised, ... . he was 
afflicted,” etc. : 


** Oh, it was wonderful that he should care for me 
Enough to die for me ’’ (solo by teacher). 
“International Praise,’’ or “* Make His Praise Glorious,” by Excell.) 


‘* All we, like sheep, have gone 4 We have 
turned every one to his own way.” Does mother 
always allow you to have’ your own way? Surely 
not, for she knows that often another way is best; 
yet, if you have been naughty because of your own 
way, mother tries to help you back into the right way, 
although mother and father always suffer when chil- 
dren do wrong. (Review the outline.) The suffering 
Saviour feels that way, too, when he seeks to save 
the stray sheep. He called himself the Good Shep- 
herd because he would even give his life for the 
sheep. Do we think of that when we say, ‘ The 
Lord is my shepherd” ? He can doeven more. He 
can keep us from sinning if we follow him as our 
leader, as our quarter's text says : ‘‘ The Lord is thy 
keeper.” Let us ask him to keep us this week. 


** Dear Jesus, now before we part, 
Receive our earnest prayer, 
And fill with love each little heart ; 
Go with us everywhere. 
Oh, may we ever watchful be ; 
Keep us, oh, keep us, near to Thee,’* 


Peoria, IL. 





Are Old Testament events clearly arrayed in your 
mind, in orderly procession, or is there a hopeless 
jumble? Byington’s Chart ef Jewish National His- 
tory (30 cents), and Beecher’s Chronology in the Bible 
(25 cents), tell their stories at a glance and clear up 
many pussies. The Sunday School Times Company. 




















LESSON FOR JULY 16 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS prophecy in the Hebrew Bible is a m 
in five stanzas. It is the climax of Old Testa- 
ment prophecies of ‘‘the servant of Jehovah.” 

This servant usually répresents the faithfui ‘‘rem- 
nant” of the people of Israel who in the midst of the 
unfaithfulness of the many remained true to Jehovah. 
‘Fhis band of loyal ones is represented as suffering 
for the sins of the nation, enduring undeservedly for 
its sake injustice, oppression, and misery, even dy- 
ing in its behalf, and at last redeeming it to holiness, 
and thus to the favor of God. You will apprehend 
the meaning of this title by reading Isaiah 41 : 8-13; 
42: I-4; 43 : 1-7, and other similar passages. 

The noble truth that the best suffer for their fellow- 
men, to deliver them from their sins and to bring 
thom into fellowship with God, grew gradually in 
the Hebrew mind, and appears at its climax in the 
Messiah as the Redeemer of mankind. Jesus ful- 
filled the Old Testament prophecies as representin 
in himself the suffering servant of Israel, whom G 
loved, and who brought Israel into repentant and 
loving relations with him. Probably you will not be 
able to show this in detail to your pupils by direct- 
ing their study of the prophets. Take it, then, for 
—_ and tell them that even the Jews who were 

hrist’s disciples did not understand these proph- 
ecies (Luke 18 : 31-34). But show them how Christ 
fulfilled these sayings, which, he said, applied to 
himself (Luke 24: 25-27). You have in this lesson a 
song of the coming Christ, the sin-bearer for man- 
kind. Try to give the substance of its meaning as 
follows: 

Christ’s Sufferings Astonish Those who Consider 
Them (vs. 13-15). Why should one suffer whose 
wisdom and goodness satisfy the holy God? Christ 
bore the severest physical pain. Ask your pupils to 
read Luke 22 : 63-65; John 19: 1-3; Mark 15: 17-19; 
Luke 23 : 32, 33. He endured the acutest mental 
suffering, in dread of coming torture, in the con- 
tempt of those who should have worshiped him, the 
treachery of those whom he loved, the sense of being 
forsaken by God. Read Mark 14 : 33-36; Luke 22: 
44; John 13: 18; Mark 15: 34. Is it strange that his 
appearance and deeds should startle the nations and 
cause kings to look on him with amazement ? (v. 15)) 
His humiliation has caused multitudes to misunder- 
stand him (vs. 1-3). Would God leave the object of 
his greatest love to the extremest sufferings ? What 
could the Man of Sorrows have in common with the 
Almighty, the Holy One? 

Christ’s Sufferings Revealed the Mind and Heart of 
God. bay | showed the Father’s love for his sinful, 
suffering children. ‘‘It pleased Jehovah to bruise 
him.” hy? The answer is the third stanza of 
this poem (vs. 4-6). He suffered that we might know 
what sin is, and be delivered from it. All men con- 
fess the fact of sin. We all see some of its effects. 
It causes suffering, mars character, destroys the life 
of God in men, It works spiritual death, the destruc- 
tion of that which makes men glorious in the sight of 
all holy beings (John 3 : 36). Bhose who have com- 
mitted sin cannot escape from it. They are ‘‘sold 
under sin.” Suffering declares the nature of sin, 
and when endured for sinners reveals the character 
of God. His ‘‘righteous servant” ‘‘had done no 
violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth.” But 
**he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities.” He shall ** make many 
righteous; and he shall bear their iniquities.”. The 
nature of sin was revealed, its forgiveness made pos- 
sible, and declared, by a suffering Saviour. 

Christ through his Suffering has Become our Me- 
diator with God. He smarted under blows, ached 
with wounds, bore the stings of neglect, injustice, 
falsehood. He showed these marks of suffering 
to his disciples when he rose from the grave ; he 
ascended into heaven, and is there as intercessor for 
us (v. 12). He is a high priest who can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4: 15, 16). 
He by his death has made prayer possible to us (Rom. 
8 : 34). Through him, tonahed by all our needs, 
every true prayer for forgiveness and help reaches 
the mind of God. 

Christ’s Sufferings were his Pathway to his Glorious 
Triumph as the Saviour of Mankind (vs. 11, 12). No 
sorrow of the Man of Sorrows was borne in vain. 
By his sufferings he opened a way for sinners to 
come to God, sécured re for them when repent- 
ant, exalted the law of God which they had broken, 
and conquers hearts to his control till he shall have 
subdued mankind to himself. So the nail driven 
into his hand has become his scepter, and the cross 
on which he endured mortal agonies has become his 
throne. 

It may not be easy to make this prophecy impressive 
to young persons who have thought little about it. 
Yet no earnest word given to others out of the depths 
of experience can be in vain. The noblest hour in 
any one’s life need not be his happiest, but it may be 
that in which he most “a offers himself for others 
in the name of Christ. o suffer with Christ is to 


ain the highest blessing a pure soul can desire. 
ead the counsels of two of the greatest Christian 
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teachers (Rom. 8 : 16-18; 1 Pet. 4: 13). In the suffer- 
ings of Christ are wrapped . the mysteries of his 
being, and in partaking of them we shall find ever- 
lasting crowns. 
Boston. 
% 


it takes suffering as well as sorrow to purge 
away sin. 
bal 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Servant of Jehovah 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Isa. 52 : 13 to 53 : 12). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The lesson expresses in a most remarkable way 
the best prophetic anticipation of the ‘ sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow.” It is pre- 
ceded in the Book of Isaiah by several passages, 
which describe the servant from another point of 
view,—as the teacher and prophet who is conscious 
of a world-wide mission which he prosecutes unfalter- 
ingly and hopefully, assured of success. In this 

ssage we have the patient martyr, whose suffering 
is without parallel or precedent, who compels a rec- 
ognition of his mission by his sacrifice, and induces 
men to repent and confess their sins. It begins and 
ends with exaltation. 

The prophecy falls into three parts: (1.) Chapter 
52 : 13-15: The declaration of the brilliant destiny of 
the servant of Jehovah, Despite the aversion and 
contempt with which many have regarded him, the 
whole world will hold him. in reverence. . (2.) Chap- 
ter 53 : 1-9: His bitter experience of humiliation and 
injustice. Men found him unattractive and even 
offensive, but realizing his innocence, they perceived 
that he suffered on behalf of his people, wad were the 
really guilty. Not even his early death and the un- 
relenting persecution caused him to sin. (3.) The 
gent result: Many shall be brought to righteousness. 

is future will be glorious, his success complete. 

This is a wonderful portraiture. It personifies the 
divine method of overcoming impenitence, Inno- 
cence enduring patiently the penalties of sin awakens 
a consciousness of guilt which leads to repentance 
and righteousness. Its fulfilment in Jesus is plain. 
The question is whether it could have embodied a 
vital message to Israel until the nation had itself 
passed through disciplinary experiences. 

Historically, this lesson belongs at the end of this 
quarter, not at the beginning. he idea of the serv- 
ant is not a natural conception of the age of Hezekiah, 
and would not have meant much to even the right- 
eous men of his time. Students of Scripture have 
quite generally come to admit that the suffering 
Messiah was a portrait developed out of the bitter 
experiences of the centuries that followed Heze- 
kiah’s day, and that it had especial significance for 
the exiles of Babylonia and the Eastern world. The 
question of the authorship does not enter into this 
conclusion. Those who hold tothe single authorship 
of the whole Book of Isaiah must simply hold that 
God inspired the prophet to put himself into the 
religious consciousness of the people of the second 
century after his day that he might interpret God's 
active goodness and helpful purpose to them as he 
was interpreting it already to the people of his own 
time. Into this discussion it is needless to enter. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

The standard commentaries on Isaiah pay particu- 
lar attention to this prediction. Skinner, in the Cam- 
bridge Bible on Isaiah, or George Adam Smith in the 
£xpositor’s Commentary on Isaiah, will be found 
very satisfactory. They deal with its literary form 
as well as with its contents. For a paraphrase and 
explanation, see ‘‘ Messages of the Later Prophets” 
(187-189). 


III. Questions FoR Stupy AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Servant . (1.) In what various 
senses may this term be understood ? To whom might 
it apply? (2.) What was the service this passage 
expects him to render? (3.) Do we find the term 
used elsewhere for one who is to render a different 
service ? 

2. His Biographers. (4.) Are the speakers in 
53 : I-9 the people of Israel, or, as Moulton declares, 
the ‘chorus of nations” ? 

3. His Sufferings. (5.) What various sufferings 
are enumerated or suggested? (6.) Can we in each 
case associate these with the trials of the Lord Jesus ? 

4. Their Significance. (7.) Why were these dread- 
ful afflictions necessary? (8.) What was the effect 
they produced ? ‘ 

5. Lhe Glorious Outcome. (9.) What four great 
results are predicted from this exhibition of unde- 
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served and uncomplaining self-sacrifice ? 10.) Which 
is the greatest triumph achieved ? 
IV. Leapinc TuHovcur. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

he winning factor in the struggle for the spiritual 
uplift of the world is self-sacrifice. It unveils reality, 
it encourages repentance, it exalts true righteous- 
ness, it achieves pre-eminence. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 





To the average boy or girl, Old Testament times ard 
scenes seem very far away. The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures arrest the wandering attention, and 
Socus it upon some real object of illuminating interest. 
Jen cents for twelve pictures and thr e maps, illustrat. 
ing the third quarter's lessons. 











Ask Marion Lawrance ! 
(Continued from page 354) 


LANCASTER, PA.—I am oo for some clay pulp for 
making clay maps for use in Sunday-school work. Do you 
know re such material may be obtained, with models, etc.? 
—j. H.C. 

Miss Ormond, who teaches clay modeling in the Toledo, 
Ohio, public schools, informs me that there is what is 
known as ‘*Composit’’ clay, which is used for ordinary 
clay modeling. It remains soft, however, and would per- 
haps not answer for maps, The ordinary modeling clay is 
much better and less expensive. It may be had for a penny 
a pound, whereas the Composit clay, which is really a wax, 
costs twenty cents a pound. C, H. Chavant & Co., 77 
Rutger’s Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., deal in both kinds of 
clay. Rand & McNally can also give valuable informa- 
tion along the same line, : 

Could you give us some suggestions on entertaining a class 
of boys from fourteen to seventeen years old? ‘There are . 
eighteen in the class. I invite them to my home two or three 
a ayear. It is hard to find sométhing new each time.— 

In the winter time and in bad weather it will be neces- 
sary for your entertainments to be in doors. How would 
it do in the summer to take a half-holiday occasionally on 
Saturday afternoon and-take your beys to the. woods. 


Suppose you should offer some little reward to the bov 
who makes the best oot uf afty pressea ieaves or Mowers 


gathered in the woods. If you are in the city, a street-car 
ride is good, or a boat trip, if conveniences are at hand, 
Boys of that age are playing ball, no doubt. If they were 
regularly organized, they could have enough for two clubs, 
and could play each other at regular intervals during the 
summer. This would help to keep up the interest. Study 
what boys want in the way of recreation, and what the 

really enjoy, and then, so far as it is proper, try to give it 
to them. 





STERLING, ILL.— Will you please give ‘me some information 
regarding Rally Day exercises and Loyal Army work ?— 
A. C. G. 

Rally Day is designed to carry out the purposes indi- 
cated in its name. It follows the summer vacation period, 
and is intended to rally the scattered forces of the school 
so that the work of the fall may be taken up with vigor. 
There are many ree of conducting Rally Day, The most 
customary way, perhaps, is to utilize the school hour of the 
last Sunday in September, which is Review Day, filling it 
with general exercises calculated to please and attract the 
members and friends. When they are all assembled, the 
pastor and superintendent have a choice opportunity to 
make known théir plans for the fall and winter work. 
Rally Day more than pays for all it costs, It makes @ 
good starting-point, and is generally the largest day of the 
year in attendance. Offerings are frequently made on that 
day for some branch of Sunday-school work. I have al- 
ways recommended that this offering be devoted to the 
organized Sunday-school work. 

For circulars describing the work of the’ Loyal Army 
Legion, wiite to W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, 





JACKSON, MICH.—I have in the afternoon a class of girls 
from fifteen to twenty years of age at a Baptist mission Sun- 
day-school. Nearly all the girls attend various Sunday-schools 
in the morning, and have the International Lessons, so I 
would like to take up some different series of lessons in the 
afternoon. Can you recommend any such to me ?—H. M. O. 

Some of Mr. Sell’s courses of studies would be very ex- 
cellent for such a class. For instance, ‘* Bible Study by 
Books,’’ ‘* Bible Study by Periods,’’ ‘‘ Bible Study by 
Doctrine,’’ ‘* Bible Studies in the Life of Christ,’’ ‘* Bible 
Studies in the Life of Paul.’’ There are also splendid 
courses of study in the Old Testament prepared by Mary W. 
Brownson. They are exceilent, and furnished by W. A. 
Wilde & Co, There is also a book of advanced les- 
sons called ‘‘ The Books of the Bible,’’ by Hazard and 
Fowler. You would find ‘* The Study of the Four Gos- 
pels, Life of Christ and the Acts,’’ by Dr. Hamill, also 
very well adapted to such a purpose. It might be a good 
idea to take up some missionary studies for your class. 
The little book entitled ‘* Missionary Studies for the Sun- 
day School,’’ by Trull, is excellent. If your class does its 
work on the International Lessons well, I should recom- 
mend the mission studies for the afternoon as the most 
desirable. 

















































The Making of a Teacher 


By Martin G. Brumbaugh; Ph.D., LL.D. 






















That a teacher of such profound scholar- 
ship, Christian manhood, and wide experience 
as Professor Brumbaugh should devote him- 
self to such a careful study of problems which 
belong specifically to the Sunday-school world 
(though in a general way to all teaching) is 
cause for gratitude among workers in this field ; 
that some of the results of this study should 
find expression in a 
book of 350 pages, sell- 
ing at a popular price, 
is evidence of the pub- 
lishers’ conviction that 
thousands of teachers 
are everywhere reach- 
ing for the hand that 
will help them most, 
and lift them to a 
higher plane of work. 
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Aids to the 
Teaching of 


Old Testa- 
ment Lessons . 











The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures 


Two-thirds of a million 
sold in 1904-05. They invest 
the lessons with living inter- 
est, or make some trouble- 
some point clear. They appeal to the keen eyes of chil- 
dren, and quicken the attention of older people. ‘Twelve 
pictures for the quarter’s lesson, with three maps, 10 cents. 














Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 


‘* Simplicity ’’ is the key-note of this chart ; a child 
can trace out facts which it has bothered many an adult to 
learn and remember. Pocket size, cloth binding, 30 cts. 


Beecher’s Chronology in the Bible 


Seven pages of reading matter and a chart. In this 
small space Professor Beecher illuminates the whole subject 
of biblical dates and greatly simplifies the location of im- 
portant events. | Pocket size, cloth binding, 25 cents. 
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The Book 
Department 


S14, pewtpeld,.. --. Studies the needs of 
Sunday-school workers ; 
then seeks to meet them 
by securing the co-opera- 
tion of the best-equipped 
minds in each special 
field. These publications 
are among the results. 


*’* * 





The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





What Shall a Young Girl Read? 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


Parents frequently come to the Sunday- 
school teacher to seek advice about the read- 
ing of the children. Sometimes the child has 
no taste for reading ; how may such a taste be 
implanted? Or, the child is a voracious reader ; 
how may this taste be guided? And, after all, 
what is the mark of a good book? Or, where 
may we secure a list of good books? Mrs. 
; Sangster comes in her 
ever-helpful way to 
guide the parent and 
encourage the teacher. 
She not only tells of 
many good books, but 
tells why they are good. 
An appendix enumer- 
ates prices and publish- 
ers of many of the 
books she mentions. It 
is a good vacation book 
guide for any girl. 










50 cents, postpaid 
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A Supple- 
mental Bible 
Question 
Course 


By John B. Smith 














Some Sunday- 
school scholars whom 
you know may be de- 
‘ | ficient in their knowl- 
edge of the Bible as a whole; their lack of 
knowledge may be so great as to be really 
deplorable. From three to five minutes 
spent each Sunday with Smith’s Question 
Book as a guide will accomplish wonderful 
results within a year; whole - classes, or even 


entire Sunday-schools, may be enlightened, 


and their interest quickened to a point where 
to know the salient points about the Bible 
will. be recognized as a most desirable ac- 
complishment. 


50 cents, postpaid 
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LESSON FOR JULY 16 


— 
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: (The Maintenance of 


the Northfield Work 


WENTY-FIVE em ago the Northfield Schools were established in 
the interests of ambitious and self-reliant young men and young 
women whose means would not permit them to take advantage of 

the more expensive schools and academies in New England. During these 
years the schools have been maintained true to the original purpose and 
design of the founder, and more than seven thousand voung people have 
been enrolled as students during this period. But for the work at North- 
field a large percentage of these students could not have afforded the edu- 
cational privileges they es De and many are to-day in active Christian 
work both in the home and foreign field, while others are doing a no less 
important Christian service in humbler spheres. 

The question now arises whether the schools at Northfield can be 
maintained in the coming years true to the original design of their founder, 
the late D. L. Moody. Last year, owing to unforeseen and imperative im- 
provements making consequent demands for extraordinary expenditures, 
the Northfield Schools incurred a deficit of seventeen thousand dollars. 
Although the actual running expenses of the schools were met, the unu- 
sual demands of last season, coupled with the difficulty which we experi- 
enced in common with other benevolent institutions in raising funds, 
made it one of the most severe years in the history of the schools. In 
view of these conditions many of the friends of the schools are.urging the 
advisability of raising the tuition. It is obvious that this would be an 
easy solution of the problem did the conditions warrant it. We have 
made a careful study, however, of the matter, and find that to increase 
the charge to the students even fifty per cent would result in debarring 
from our schools the very class for whom they were originally éstablished. 
It is with difficulty that the average young person is able to raise the 
nominal sum of one hundred dollars per annum for board and tuition 
which we now charge, and any increase in our charges would result in 
placing the advantages of the schools beyond the reach of the greater 
proportion of those now enrolled. It is, therefore, not a question of simply 
increasing the tuition, but of entirely changing the character of our work. 

At the begiasing of the year we found that it would be necessary to 
taise one hundred thousand dollars before the close of our fiscal year, 
july 31, 1905, to enable us to meet the current expenses for this year and 
iquidate the accumulated deficit of the past two years. We have made 
a strong appeal to friends for help in our present emergency, and have 
been gratified by the most cordial response. Not the least encouraging 
feature of the recent experience has been the fact that large numbers 
have contributed in relatively small amounts. 

There remains to be raised about twenty-five thousand dollars by 
July 31. The readers of Tue Sunpay Scuoor Times have in former years 
Bo generously and cordially responded to appeals in behalf of Northfield 
that I would again seek their aid in our present emergency. To meet the 
needed amount of twenty-five thousand dollars, we are asking for: 


10 subscriptions of $500 100 subscriptions of $50 
20 subscriptions of $250 300 subscriptions of $10 
50 subscriptions of $100 400 subscriptions of $5 


Upon the success in raising the one hundsed thousand dollars de- 
pends, we believe, the future character of our work. May we not appeal 
to you for your assistance in averting what we believe to be a great 
calamity to the Northfield Schools in raising the tuition, and thus sacri- 
ficing the very object of their foundation and maintenance in the past ? 
Will you assist us in one of the ways mentioned? We can assure you of 
our deepest gratitude for any help that can be afforded at the present time. 


East Northfield, 7 Ng 


Massachusetts. 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


Just published! 
The Oxford Teachers’ Bible jith >t trsct'h Sosy 
Alphabe Oxford Sunday-School Scholar’s Bible 


With All the Helps arran 


t photogra fi the Holy Land. The onl epghers'’_ anf Schole 
fistbe Unser ¢ One } Aiphabet. For sale by Piz Teokes lers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The problem solved! 


Under One Alphabet Both illustrated with lat- 
rs’ Bibles having ali the 
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the co: . 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 














MEREELY 
THE, GENUINE. WENFELY 


ELLS 


Th t perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Ceo.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 
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Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works F4 Stina tutte mass. 


pa op Jpg fF : b- ree Book, Has 
Seattary Communion Out Co. 7. Rechastan, LY, ASTINGS Co. 


Fam Prices EsTaBLisHep 1827 Aut Sizes 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
0.21. 








CHURCH BELL and PEALS Manager. 59 snd, sto Washing- 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Ma. |Read Prudential A47Sci7irStivce. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





July 16, 1905. The Message of the 
Flowers (Matt. 6: 28-34 ; 
James 1 : 9-11). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MoN.—Flowers short-hved (Psa. 103: 14- 
18). 

TUES.—Ushering spring (Song of Solomon 
2: 10-13). 

WED.—Like heavenly blessings (Isa. 35 : 
I, 2). 

THURS.—Human in frailty (Job 14: 1-10). 

Fr1.—A contrast (Isa. 40 : 6-8). 

SatT.—Adorning God's temple (1 Kings 6: 
29-32). 











How did Jesus use flowers in his teachings ? 
What doctrines do the flowers illustrate f 
How may we use flowers to carry messages 

to others ? 


UR Lord constantly used in his 
teaching the suggestions of na- 
ture round about him,—a city on 

a hilltop, birds picking up their food 





| under God’s loving care, shepherds lead- | 


ing their sheep, husbandmen pruning 
their vines and burning the branches, 
fig trees, great stones and little flowers. 
His eyes were open to all about him, 
and he drew from all things their appro- 
priate lessons for his disciples and for 
the people who came to listen with won- 
der to his teaching. 


The flowers spoke to him of trust and 
tranquillity. hey were quiet under 
the rule of God. Though they did not 
| toil, they grew. Jesus was not approv- 

ing of indolence. He was disapproving 

of care. If by obeying the laws of 
their nature, and trusting God, the 
flowers grow and are beautiful. why 
| should we be anxious and careful? 
| Growth is the one thing that care will 
| not hasten. Care will only hinder it. 
| Growth is an unconscious thing, a sim- 
| ple, natural unfolding of the life into its 
| true ends. It will come to us without 
| worry if we will abide in our right place 
| and open ourselves to the nourishment 
| which God will give, as he gives rain 
| and sunshine to the flowers. 

| But to this end the flowers spoke also 
|of obedience and submission and of 
| right placing. In darkness they would 
| never grow, but in the sunlight only. 
| **Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” 
| Jesus said. It is the first instinct of 





themselves tothe law of their life. The 
soul should be as wise. Inthe kingdom 
of God it will have shelter, nourishment, 
sunlight, and air, all that it needs will 
be added to it there. 

And the flowers are so short-lived. 
To-day they are. To-morrow they are 
dead and dry, and the Oriental peasant 
has gathered them for fuel, and they 
are burned. Sois all life that is not re- 
lated to the immortal God. How fleet- 
ing itis! It endureth for a little while, 
and then the place that knew it knows 
it no more. Dowe wish to die as flow- 
ers die, or to be made now a part of the 
undying life ? 

And how like the different kinds of 
flowers are different kinds of mer! 
‘*Some,” said Jesus, ‘‘ grow up in shal- 
low and strong soil and die easily. The 
hot sun soon withers them. 
deep in good ground and abide. Some 
are fruitless and unreturning. Others 
are productive, and pour back their har- 
| vest into the lap of the husbandman. 
| Are not men even so? 

<= 

The flowers are full of lessons to those 

who have eyes to read them. 


| 


** Flower in the crannied wall 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.”’ 


that the flowers teach, it is good to have 
them near, and it is kindness to make 
others glad with them. ‘‘ The boys in 





flowers to seek the light and to submit | 


Others root | 


And even when we do not know all | 
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our school,” said a headmaster of one 
of our boarding-schools, ‘‘ were very 
nice when one of our masters was mar- 
ried recently. Every day they had 
flowers in his wife’s room, and for along 
time she didn’t come to the table without 
finding violets in her napkin.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the wife of another headmaster, 
‘‘and when I was sick, our boys sent me 
a bunch of flowers every alternate day.” 
Small services just as flowers are small. 
But things are great or small, according 
to their significance. That is the beauty 
of flowers and of the kindness wecan do 
with flowers. 
“~ 


Do not trample on flowers needlessly. 

Do not allow yourself to grow so cal- 
lous that flowers mean nothing to you. 

Let flowers always remind us of Christ 
who loved them, 








Gr Saray Seo Ties 


Philadelphia, July 1, 1905 
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Tine Sunday School Times is published 

| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers. ‘UVhese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

| age to one adidress, will be sent atthe rate of 
| 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

8 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tions will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 
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“THE APPROVED 
Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 


Head- 
| aches 
SICK STOMACHS, INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such general beneficent 
effects that it has retained the favor of 
hysicians and the Public 
Jor more.than 60 years. 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
| THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 

















FAVORITE LINE to 

the International Epworth 
League Convention, Denver, 
July 5-9, 1905; International 
Conventions of the Christian 
Church, San Francisco, Cal, 
August 17-24, 1905, will be the 


Union Pacific 


All competition distanced. 


The Overland Limited 
Electric lighted, makes the run 
from Chicago to San Francisco 
| in less than three days. 


One Night to Denver from 
Chicago via UNION PACIFIC. 
Very Low Rates. 
For particulars inquire of 
J. T. Henpricks, Gen. Agent, 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH 


For ciectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. i 
estimate free. 


LIGHT 


k of Light and 
1. P. Frink. sst Pearl St., New York. 


Read Prudential A4y<i'sm*tt. 00. 

























The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn't light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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Pears 


No impurity in Pears’ 
Soap. 
Economical to use. 
It wears out only for your 
comfort and cleanliness. 
Sold in every land. 


Read Prudential 


(Lesson for JULY 16) JULY 1, 
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perfectly In 
Ol KEW aRM Water with 
out Rubbing or other Soap 
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Advertisement. 
It will pay you. 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
Revised 
Bible 


is a new translation of the 
Scriptures into modern acid, 





Nota single sentence is ghamged 
t 





Mary, Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Staunton, Virginia. 
Term begins Sept. 7, 1905. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 290 students from 3 states st season. 
Terms moderate. Enter aay time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


MERCERSBURG, PA. Aims to teach boys thor- | 
ough habits of study, broad attainments, sound judg- 

ment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET ON t Home for Piano, 


MUSIC LEARNING ?: Orean, Violin, Gui- 


Banjo, Cornet, 
and Mandolin. Tells how t. ‘can learn to play 
any instrument at small expense and without leaving 
your home. It is free and willinterest you. Send your 


name to §,$. SCHOOL OF OF MUSIC, BOXTIS E BOXTIZE, iT) UNION $8., a.Y. 


oe np STAMMER we MORE | 


DL Re. Arles SE is corrected, and 
a coal permanent cure Summer rates. 


Carswell Institute, 2315-17 N. 7th St., Phila. | 


, cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 


its original meaning, 
every word le clear to the 

resent-day reader. Sold by all 
Rogkseliers and by the pub- 


Three Days to California 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Route: Chi- 


Our In « Book, Sent req—" The 
Story of the evieed Bible,” ex ae the n 
of revision, how it was made, and shows and de- 
scribes he pany styles of the American Standa 
Revised Bi > name on a posta! for acopy. 


Thos, Melaon Sih Stoest, Mow 


LANTERN suite 


dag A ie 
FOR SALE AND FO 
Mt. Sinai Series ; Taiaeds ‘Series; 
Biblical Archeology Series, etc.; accompanied b 
Descriptive Lecture, written by ‘Prof. G, Frederic 
Wright, D.D LL.D. Special discount for orders 
placed NOW % to be delivered in the autumn. 
RECORDS OF um PAST EXPLORATION Speer. 
215 Third St., S. E., Washington, D. C 


ans hate 











Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California leaves 
Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commer- 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
LOANED FREE 

ts of new and suitable Sacred Songs 


Pe Camp Metings and evangelistic services. 
=a Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago | 
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Send ten cents 
Sunday School 
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“Nothing 


of the world, 
“ Pillars of 
knew better. 
“ Nothing Beyond!” 
Nothing saved for the wife 
or children, nothing to pro- 
tect them from want when 
the bread winner goes— 
that was the sad, old story 


Before the Days 
of Life Insurance 


But there came 
that knew better. Six mil- 
lion policies are in. force 
to-day in The Prudential 
Insurance Company of 
America. There is some- 
thing beyond for the bene- 
ficiaries of these solid, 

liberal, easy - to - under- 

stand policies. 
Are you of the ‘‘ noth- 


Hercules.” 


a race 


With- 

out com- 
mitting 
myself to 
any action, I 
shall be glad to 
receive free par- 
ticulars and rates of 
Pct: cles. 


way out of it. 
policies. 





For § 


under the shadow 
But there 


ing beyond’’ fraternity ? 
Write for information concerning 
There is one to suit you. 


The Prudential. 


Insurance Co. gf America 


“| 


Beyond!” 


—said the ancient: mariner driving his craft to the verge 


of Gibraltar, one of the 
came a race that 


«MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Let us show you a simple 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jory. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prestpenr. 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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It’s Cool in Labrador 


A delightful summer outing combined with a rare educational 
opportunity. Visit Labrador and see Dr. Grenfell’s work 





R. GRENFELL’'S mis- 
sionary work among the 
deep-sea fishermen of 
Labrador is arousing the 
Christian people of America 
to the opportunities and 
needs so close at hand. His 
series of life sketches now 
running in The Sunday 
School Times has awakened 
in mfany a desire to see his 
work at first hand: Such a 
visit is now made possible. 
After having thoroughly 
examined the character of 
the ‘' Pretoria."’ of the Que- 
bee Steamship Line, Miss 
Isabel Rogers Edgar has 
chartered this first-class 
steamer for a cruise to Labra- 
dor, starting August 3, 1905, 
and returning September 7. 
The itinerary embraces these points : Halifax, Straits of Canso, Magdalen Islands (only 
visited by small boat from Pictou), Bay of Islands, Newfoundland, Bohne Bay, Straits 
of Belle .isle, Battle Harbor, Cape Charles, Labrador, Nachvak, Cape Chidley (in 
Arctic Circle), Seglek Bay, Bishop's Mitre, and Moravian Stations. At Indian Harbor 
the total eclipse of the sun will be witnessed on August 30. Dr. Grenfell will meet the 
parity here, on.his boat the ‘‘Sirathcona."’ Returning, the ‘‘ Pretoria’’ will stop at St. 
Anthony and St. John's. A pilot from St. John’s will join the party for the cruise of the 
northern coasts, and every other precaution bas been taken to insure the safety and 
comfort of the passengers. ‘Ihhe climate is cool and invigorating, but not sharp. ‘The 
journey has all the charms of the unknown ina country where beauty and grandeur 
abound. 

‘The steamer, built for the Bermuda Line, ¢s classed at Lloyds as At, holds the 
highest class .Passenger Certificate ; Tonnage, 2,500 ; light draft, etc. It is lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam, and has a refrigerating plant, insuring fresh meats, vege- 
tables, and fruits. 

The party will be conducted by Miss Edgar, who spent the summers of 1902 
and 1903 on the Coast, and is familiar with its conditions. The steamer will ca 
supplies of clothing and other necessities of life to be distributed amone the needy 
families of the Labrador fisher folk. All such donations from readers of The Sunday 
School ‘Times will be gratefully received, and carried free of charge. 

Mait-may be addressed to members of the party in care of the Quebec Steam- 
ship Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

As the party.is limited in number, and as many berths have already been engaged, 
it is imperative that any who contemplate the journey should communicate immedi- 














Isabel Rogers Edgar, 309 South 4ist St., 








ately with 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





